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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


O*N October 28, the Canadian History Society in France was 
formally inaugurated at Versailles. The president of the 
society is the Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix, and the president of the 
Council of Families is the Marquis de Montcalm. The ceremony 
took place at a banquet given by Sir Campbell Stuart, one of the 
directors of The Times, to members of French and English families 
whose ancestors were connected with the early history of Canada. 
A message from his Majesty King George V was read. Speeches 
were delivered by the president of the French Republic, the Duke 
of Connaught, Senator Dandurand, and Sir Campbell Stuart. 
The official representative of the Dominion, the Hon. Dr. Beland, 
proposed the toast to France, and the prime minister, M. Herriot, 
responded to it. These speeches and the patriotic songs 
which accompanied the banquet were broadcasted throughout 
Canada by the Canadian National Railways. The scene of this 
international gathering was the Galerie des Batailles, in the 
Palace of Versailles. 

The Canadian History Society of Britain on this occasion 
celebrated its first anniversary by inaugurating the Canadian 
History Society in France. The constitution and aims of the 
two societies are similar—to maintain an interest in Canada 
among the descendants of those who helped to establish it, and 
to preserve and publish historical material relating to Canada. 
The British society has already done useful work in finding and 
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procuring important collections of documents which had remained 
in private hands. Among these were the Simcoe Papers, the 
papers of the Earl of Dartmouth relating to Canada, and the 
papers of the Earl of Durham. The documents themselves are 
being described and published by the Canadian Archives and by 
the Ontario Historical Society, while the Canadian History 
Society is about to publish biographies in which the new material 
will be used. There is no doubt that documents of equal im- 
portance exist among the papers of French families whose an- 
cestors held civil and military offices in New France. It is to be 
hoped that distinguished French historians may be induced by 
the Society to write upon some of the little-known aspects of 
Canadian history, or to re-interpret those periods which have 
already been treated. 

For many years the local historical societies of Ontario have 
received annual grants of money from the provincial government, 
and some of them have made excellent use of this money in con- 
nection with their publications. Recently, however, the necessity 
for economy in the _ public service has compelled the 
Minister of Education in Ontario to cut off these grants, and 
the historical societies of the province have therefore been thrown 
on their own resources. It is not our function to discuss the 
propriety of this action, though no doubt there were good reasons 
for the action the Minister of Education has taken. All we wish 
to do is to express the hope that the loss of the annual provincial 
grants will prove not a discouragement, but an incentive, to the 
historical societies of Ontario. There must be in most centres 
of population in Canada a sufficient number of persons interested 
in local history to make possible the carrying on of the work of 
historical societies without any subvention from government at 
all. It is possible, moreover, that the action of the Ontario 
government is only a temporary expedient, and that when the 
necessity for it has passed away the grants to some at least of 
the historical societies in Ontario may be renewed. In this case, 
no doubt, aid will be given first to those who have proved them- 
selves deserving of it. 


An account has been received of the unveiling of an inter- 
national historical tablet at Nootka Sound on August 13, 1924. 
The work of marking historical sites is constantly going on 
throughout the Dominion; but this monument is the first to be 
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erected by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board in western 
Canada. The inscription recalls the discovery of Nootka Sound 
by Captain Cook in 1778, and the controversy of 1789-1790 
between Spain and Great Britain for the possession of the territory. 
The tablet was unveiled by the lieutenant-governor of the 
province, and a deputation of Nootka Indians added a picturesque 
and appropriate note to the ceremony. 

The first Annual Report and Proceedings of the British 
Columbia Historical Association comes to us at the same time. 
This society was organized on October 31, 1922, in affiliation 
with the Canadian Historical Association. Its president, Judge 
F. W. Howay, and its editor, Professor W. N. Sage of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, have contributed frequently to the pages 
of this Review. The Report contains, besides the constitution 
and roll of the society, a brief sketch of the history of the province 
by Professor Sage, the presidential address upon The earliest 
pages of the history of British Columbia, an address by Mr. J. 
Forsyth on The pioneer press of British Columbia, and a bio- 
graphical note on Thomas Muir by Mr. John Hosie. The society 
proposes to collect data for a history of maritime enterprise on 
the Pacific coast, and a committee is preparing an introduction 
to a bibliography of historical works about the Indians of British 
Columbia. The Nootka Sound memorial was erected upon a 
site chosen by the provincial historical society, and the arrange- 
ments for the ceremony were in their hands. 


The first article in this number of the REVIEW is a paper on 
The teaching of the history and geography of the British Empire, 
which was read by Professor G. M. Wrong, of the University of 
Toronto, before the educational branch of the British Association, 
in August, 1924. We should have published it in September, had 
the September issue not gone to press a few days before the paper 
was read. Mr. F. H. Soward, who is a lecturer in history at the 
University of British Columbia, has embodied the conclusions 
of recent work in British archives under the title, The struggle 
over the laws of Canada, 1783-1791. Readers of this REVIEW will 
recall the paper by Mr. William Smith on an earlier phase of the 
same subject, which appeared in the issue of June, 1920. Captain 
John Montrésor, under the heading of Notes and documents, is a 
brief account of a well-known British officer of the régime militaire, 
written by a descendant from unpublished family records. The 
letter by John Langton about The University of Toronto in 1856, 
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which was printed in this REVIEW last June, aroused much com- 
ment. We have been so fortunate as to secure a few more letters 
by John Langton, in which he describes the condition of the public 
accounts and public affairs when he became the first auditor- 
general in 1855. We print now the beginning of this collection: 
the remaining letters will appear in the next issue. 


THE TEACHING OF THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE! 


\WVHEN we teach history and geography we are showing men 

in action, humanity on the march, in a scene of pulsating 
energies. Man and nature are both alive. History is man’s 
record in varied scenes of life upon the earth, each of them charged 
with the vitality of nature. Man can even alter the face of 
nature. He clears away the forest. He builds great reservoirs 
whose fertilizing waters change the desert’s desolation to the 
glories of a garden. His agriculture changes the products of vast 
regions and even affects the climate: after man has cultivated 
the ground, frosts tend to be less severe. When man carried to 
America from Europe horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and wheat, he 
profoundly altered the products of a continent. Nature obeys 
his initiative. Geography, instead of determining what man shall 
do, reveals man often as master. With both man and nature 
alive, the drama of history relates to the interaction of the two 
and is indissolubly connected with geography. 

The British Empire has a footing in every continent, and is 
in touch with every type of natural force. The study of its 
geography wellnigh covers the whole earth. Its people, living 
in both frigid and torrid climates, are all, in some manner, in- 
fluenced by their surroundings. It is a melancholy fact that 
various types of civilization have come and gone, and that, in 
large parts of every continent, crude barbarism still holds sway, 
not less barbaric because it has learned to use some of the instru- 
ments, the weapons of destruction, for instance, of advanced 
science. Within the British Empire to-day are peoples in all 
stages of culture, so that it is a microcosm of human society. 
Change is incessant, change, we may hope, in some degree, at 
least, to deeper insight and to wiser control by man of his powers. 
There is nothing in the history of other nations to equal this 


1Read before the British Association for the Advancement of Science at its meeting 
in Toronto, August, 1924. 
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drama of British activity. Assyria and Egypt and Greece and 
Rome, after a few centuries of leadership, have faded away to 
mediocrity; Britain, with a thousand years of history behind her, 
remains one of the chief forces in the world. The late war showed 
her position to be unique and almost impregnable. With about a 
quarter of the world under her sway, she was able, during more 
than four years of unprecedented attacks, to do what no other 
great power in Europe achieved; she kept her many enemies from 
putting foot in any part of her territory. The one exception was 
in some part of the East African jungle and the invading soldiers 
were ultimately made prisoners. 

Only in modern times have we learned to study with scientific 
methods the relations of nature to the actions of man as a political 
and social animal. The accounts of the great discoveries of the 
sixteenth century are related only slightly to human geography. 
We have vivid descriptions of the manners of newly-found peoples, 
and of the events of discovery, but no effort to link the state of 
culture to the scene of life in any systematic way. Men were 
preoccupied with the search for ready-made treasure, in gold and 
jewels, and they were content, if these things might be secured, 
to toil in arctic or in torrid zones. Into nature’s decrees about 
ultimate well-being they made slight enquiry. 

Yet, in large measure, the aspect of nature determines the life 
of nations. As Buckle said, long ago, it is not where nature 
spreads out her richest fruits that man builds up a strong society. 
Her vigour then overwhelms him. It is a memorable paradox 
that the luxuriance of Brazil has offered to man less opportunity 
than have the rough coasts, the reluctant soil, and the harsh 
climate of New England, where nature was wooed by persistent 
toil. Yet, on the other hand, to enable a nation to be strong, 
nature must make varied offerings. England became great largely 
because she had lavish gifts in soil and minerals. These were 
linked with a climate, so harsh as to forbid luxurious ease, and to 
stimulate energy the year round, but so mild as to avoid the 
paralysing influence of extreme heat or extreme cold. One great 
victory of science would be to regulate with some system man’s dis- 
tribution in relation to nature’s gifts. Modern knowledge tends to 
make man more and more both the servant and the master of 
nature,—the servant because he must entice from her the secrets 
which she guards, to be learned only by obedience to her laws; 
the master by obeying her, and thus controlling her energies to the 
achievement of his own purposes. He learns to use the forces 
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of nature to protect himself against her tyranny, and to lessen the 
menace of her strongholds. He conquers malaria in the torrid 
regions, in order to build the Panama canal. In areas remote 
from sea and river he produces, and by the ingenious device of 
using hot water to give power to the steam engine, he transfers 
vast masses of food to sustain life many thousands of miles away. 

The British Empire is the child of the late eighteenth and of 
the nineteenth century. There is a fascinating range in its history. 
Great Britain itself contains a variety of peoples. While they 
are united, each retains its distinct qualities and its social in- 
stitutions. A Scots village is not like an English village. Neigh- 
bour to these is Ireland, the island home of two peoples so little 
assimilated to each other that they engage in perennial strife. 
With this variety in the home land comes variety in the field of 
achievement. It was the English, not the Scots or the Irish, 
who founded the Empire overseas, though, in due time, these 
others joined in the movement. English merchants began that 
commerce with India which, content at first with trading posts, 
led at last to conquest and to empire. India, a vast plain, on 
which armies can move freely from west to east for fifteen hundred 
miles, is surrounded by the mountains and the sea. The 
mountains are difficult, but not impregnable, and successive con- 
querors have invaded India from the north-west and created 
far-spreading despotisms, the last of which was that of the Great 
Mogul. India never had unity. It is the outsider who has given 
a single name to this continental area of many races and languages 
and governments. The English were the first enduring masters 
to come by the sea, and upon the sea depends the political tie 
with India. 

The English founded in America colonies of their own kind, 
but it is to-day one of the paradoxes of history that nearly all 
of what was originally English has become a foreign power, often 
showing deep-seated hostility to England, while what was French 
is to-day part of the great British state of Canada. The French 
foundation remains, and constitutes a problem requiring in the 
politics of Canada the high exercise of tact and moderation. The 
civil law of the Province of Quebec, the largest of the Canadian 
provinces, is French in origin, and the social life of its people 
is French. To the statesmen of that province English literature 
is in a tongue other than that of daily life. Canada links in its 
history the story of the court of Louis xiv and the missionary 
work of the French Jesuits with that of the purely English founda- 
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tion of British Columbia. Both are important in the web of the 
nation’s life. The student of Canadian history has to dig into 
the archives of London, of Paris, and even of Rome, to discover 
the forces which have made the Canada of to-day. 

Not so with Australia. Fewer contrasts are more vivid than 
those of the origins of Canada and of Australia. During a century 
and a half Canada saw incessant warfare between the British and 
the French. Then followed two embittered wars, deeply involving 
Canada, between Britain and the colonies which became the 
United States. Later there was in Canada armed rebellion to 
secure self-government. Australia, on the other hand, settled 
by people of purely British origin, without neighbours to threaten 
war, has had little armed conflict within her borders. New 
Zealand has warred with her virile aborigines, the Maoris. South 
Africa, conquered from the Dutch, inhabited by a million of 
Europeans dominating many times their number of natives, torn 
by strife between Dutch and English, has had a history even 
more troubled and dramatic than that of Canada. Considering 
the long conflict between England and Spain, it is odd that, 
though Britain has taken territory from Spain, and though there 
are traces of Spanish law in, for instance, Trinidad, the proud 
Spaniard has refused to live under alien rule and withdrew from 
such conquéred territory as Jamaica and Florida. 

The British Empire, as a political entity, was created with 
very little aid from modern science. India, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa were all acquired in the days of 
the sailing ship. What held the Empire together was the dominat- 
ing energy of the Briton in remote fields, together with the 
protection guaranteed to him by the political tie with the parent 
island state. It is interesting to remember that the persistent foe 
which threatened the erection of the Empire was France; France, 
opposed to the English colonies in America; France, trying under 
Dupleix to create a great French Empire in India, and later, by 
menacing the way to India, causing Britain to seize the Cape; 
France, sending her ships to the southern ocean and threatening 
Britain’s claim to prior occupation in Australia. When we con- 
sider the problems of the British Empire, it is well to remember its 
composite origin. Some millions of French and Dutch, to-day 
its loyal citizens, have never looked to England as the mother- 
land. Of course this is also true of the non-European elements 
in the Empire, nearly six-sevenths of the whole, who differ pro- 
foundly, in speech, in colour, and in creed, from the English. 
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It is not a large part of the people of the Empire who call England 
“home’’. London is the spiritual capital of only a minority. 

We need also to remember that the Empire expresses the 
domination over non-Christian peoples of a small Christian 
minority. At the close of the Middle Ages, and in spite of, possibly 
on account of, the crusading movement, Asia remained almost 
wholly non-Christian. Though the Christian faith had its origin 
in Asia, the centre of Christian activity had been moved to western 
Europe. Africa, like Asia, remained non-Christian. With the 
discovery of America new fields of Christian missionary effort 
were opened to western Europe. Settlers in the new world adhered 
to the prevailing faith in Europe. The same thing happened 
when the British settled in Australia. But it is still true that 
Asia and Africa, forming with Europe one great mass of land, are 
chiefly non-Christian, and it is in Asia and Africa that dwell at 
least four-fifths of the people of the British Empire. 

The British have carried with them to all the world the tenets 
not only of their religion but also of their political faith. Here 
again geography has played its part. It is not easy to believe 
that the British had, by nature, any deeper political insight 
than their cousins, the Germanic tribes, who remained in the 
continental home of the race across the North Sea. The English 
had, however, come to an island, and this island has seen no 
foreign conquering army land on its shores since the Norman 
Conquest. Thus it happened that, during the long centuries, 
the English people were free to work out their destiny with no 
interference from outside. This was true of no other considerable 
people in Europe. I have little belief either in the inherent 
superiority of any one race, or in the tyranny of geographical 
conditions over man’s spirit. Yet one may see in England’s 
history how man and nature work together. We may be quite 
certain that a Celtic Britain, never conquered by the English, 
would have had a history different from that which we know. 
The English conquerors brought with them an outlook and a 
training which moulded their later activities. 

This too we may say of the later England which sent its sons 
to all parts of the world. Islanders are accustomed to put out 
from their shores to visit other lands. When the era of coloniza- 
tion began, after the discovery of America, there developed a 
marked difference between, on the one hand, the English, 
and, on the other, the two great rival states, Spain and France. 
The Spanish peasant had little taste for emigration to America. 
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It was adventurous Spanish gentlemen who built up Spain's 
Empire and who enslaved, first the native Indian, and then the 
negro, to perform its manual labour. The French peasant thought 
too well of France to migrate to other lands. During the first 
thirty years after France began at Quebec to colonize Canada, 
not a score of Frenchmen had settled on the land. During the 
same period were founded Virginia, where hundreds of English- 
men had settled, and hundreds more had died from malaria and 
starvation, and also Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay with other 
hundreds of settlers on the not too inviting land of New England. 
This movement expresses the character of a people. In their 
European home the English were probably not much more 
prosperous than their continental neighbours, but their spirit 
had become more venturesome. The island had helped to mould 
their outlook. On the continent political liberty had not yet 
matured, while for it the English were even then engaged in the 
long enduring battle, destined soon to bring an anointed king to 
the block. History and geography never spoke with a more 
united and momentous voice than when they impelled English- 
men to cross the sea. 

If we wish to prove that man’s outlook is not the immediate 
product of his environment, we have only to ask what Boston 
would be to-day had Spaniards and not Englishmen created it. 
We may be certain that the New England scene would never, 
during long ages, have given Spaniards an outlook like that of 
Englishmen. National character is a fruit of too slow a growth 
during the centuries to respond wholly to environment. Man is 
after all creative in readjusting nature’s forces, and races possess 
varying powers and insight. If we ask what a Spanish Boston 
might be, we may also ask what would be an English Mexico. 
The answer surely negatives the mechanical view of history. 

The emphasis in teaching the history of the British Empire 
varies in its different parts. The self-governing Empire is like a 
wheel of which Great Britain is the hub. While South Africa, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Canada have few direct ties with 
each other, they all have vital financial, political, and family ties 
with Great Britain. It is a favourite theory in some circles that 
a deep sense of brotherhood exists between the Canadian and the 
Australian. I rather doubt it, and I suspect that in a scene of 
common action, where national rivalries were not aroused, the 
Canadian would share unity of outlook with the American, rather 
than with the Australian. The people of the southern ocean and 
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of the northern wish well to each other, but their real unity is 
based on the tie with Great Britain. Each of them is a spoke 
centred in that common hub and the distance between them 
lengthens with the spoke. Thus, while all parts of the Empire 
need to study the history of Britain, it would not be easy for all 
parts to take an equal interest in each other. Canada, as the 
oldest of the British Dominions, has led in self-government and 
in federalism. In this aspect the history of Canada is of interest 
to Australia and South Africa. But the chief story of British 
activity, of discovery, of victory and defeat in war, of advance in 
political liberty, above all of literary achievement, centres in 
those wonderful islands in the North Atlantic. This an assertive 
nationalism in each part of the Empire will do well to remember. 
If any part breaks the tie with Great Britain, a fortiori it breaks 
the tie with all the other states of the Empire. 

I have spoken only of the history of the Dominions. The 
student stands baffled before India, if he cannot make its history 
a life-long study. Who is to learn in any less time, even in 
outline, the record of a vast area, containing nearly twice the 
number of people and more than twice the number of states of 
Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century? Here again 
we shall need diversity in teaching. Britain, with direct re- 
sponsibility for India, requires a more intimate knowledge of its 
history than does, for instance, Canada. Yet any citizen of the 
Empire should understand what is the problem for India, on 
which hangs the happiness of millions of people,—the origin and 
the continuance of that unifying, and, with pride we may say, 
beneficent, rule which saves the people of India from the blood- 
shed of religious fanaticism, and the desolation of plundering 
conquest. The West Indies, too, have their striking history, 
albeit it is one of declining importance in the Empire as a whole. 

Our text-books of history have improved and so have our 
methods of teaching. Within my own memory some teachers of 
history gave their victims passages from the text-book to learn 
by heart. Forty years ago, it was widely doubted whether 
history was a subject which could be taught in a university. 
The chairs of modern history in the Scottish universities are recent 
creations. In schools, history was often relegated to the un- 
assigned hours of the teacher of mathematics, or any other subject, 
a practice not yet dead, and the text-book was charged with florid 
patriotism. Probably in no other subject has there been more 
striking improvement in teaching. Many of the text-books are 
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well written, with illustrations, not the creation of the imagination 
of to-day, but contemporary with the events. Lists are furnished 
of books for wider reading, and there are, besides, excellent books 
with extracts from sources giving the pupil direct contact with the 
thought of the time about which he is reading. There are, too, 
many well-trained teachers, the product of growing attention to 
history in the universities. To-day the efficient teacher of history 
will be without prejudices in respect to other nations. He will 
know more of his subject than is contained in the text-book, and 
will illustrate it by verbal instruction. He will use the black- 
board and the wall maps. He will try to fix the sequence of time 
in the younger pupils by land-marks of dates. In this connection, 
for pupils in the British Empire, the dates of the English kings 
make probably the best skeleton;—do we not still speak of the 
Elizabethan, the Georgian, and the Victorian Ages? Pupils will 
be asked to take notes and their note-books will be examined. 
They will be told the same thing perhaps a dozen times, at decent 
intervals, for revision and repetition are vital to permanent 
impress on the mind. Senior pupils will be required to study 
atlases and to write essays in correct literary style; and history, 
on the one hand, the friend of geography, will be, on the other, 
the friend of the literary graces. If pupils are required to read 
essays aloud, and to show care in using the voice and in enuncia- 
tion, history will help to make life pleasanter for us all. A careful 
manner of speech is, alas, a rare product of our system of education. 

Since I am dealing only with the teaching of the history of 
the British Empire, I need not discuss the value of world history. 
Two things, however, I may say. One is that our modern society 
confronts a world vaster and more united in the play of its forces 
than was dreamed of in ancient times. In political history, 
Greece and Rome have now less importance than they have in 
the realm of literature and art and law. The other point is that 
the first British Empire was wrecked by the schism which led 
to the creation of another nation, the United States of America. 
The history of the British Empire is linked closely with that other 
people, which derives much of its political thought from England, 
and in its English speech has an open door to all the treasures of 
English literature. To-day the United States contains more than 
half as many people as a century ago were to be found in the whole 
of Europe. It fronts on the two great oceans, and is one of the 
dominant forces in the world. Yet in the British Empire the 
history of this vast offshoot is hardly studied or known. Text- 
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books tell of the American Revolution because of its direct 
connection with England, but, on nearly all else relating to the 
United States, the teaching of history in the schools of the British 
Empire is silent. In the universities a change is coming. Those 
of Canada begin to realize that the history of an English-speaking 
democracy next door, with a hundred million people, has some 
meaning for the British Empire, and now, at last, Oxford too has 
made a beginning. For years I have been reproaching an Oxford 
friend for this gap in its curriculum. His reiterated reply was 
that the curriculum was already too crowded. There was room 
for the Balkans, but not for the United States. Yet, for the future 
of the world, it is important to understand the United States. 
Most of us make bad slips in this respect. I remember that an 
American friend of mine was startled and distressed when it was 
remarked to him in Oxford that the United States was an interest- 
ing experiment in democracy. He had always thought it not an 
experiment but an achievement. When British men of letters 
study the United States their experience of another system, in 
many ways kindred, gives them special insight. Bryce and 
Trevelyan and Charnwood have been welcomed in the United 
States even beyond American writers. 


Let me turn now to geography. It has been likened to a great 
hall with doors leading to many apartments. It touches geology, 
which is the history of the formation of the earth as we know it; 
meteorology and astronomy, relating to the weather and the 
seasons, and the place of our earth in the universe; biology, the 
study of the forms of life; economics, the resources of the earth 
for man’s use; and, above all, history, the story of man upon the 
earth. From remote times man was already distributed in every 
part of the earth. Explorers have always found man in the 
regions which they visited, in the frozen north and south, as well 
as in the torrid tropics. Of the means which effected this early 
distribution we know almost nothing. But we know now that, 
the more man has developed, the less equal has been the distribu- 
tion of population. To-day two-thirds of the people of the earth 
are concentrated in one-seventh of its area, and chiefly on the 
congested plains of India and China. The northern hemisphere 
contains the greater part of mankind. Australia and South 
America in the southern hemisphere, though vastly fertile, have 
few people; in the temperate zone of the south, one and a half 
times the size of Europe, there are some twenty-seven million 
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compared with the four hundred and fifty million of Europe. 
The British Empire contains the two chief fertile and thinly 
peopled areas with temperate climates, Canada and Australia. 
The United States, the most favoured region in all the earth for 
climate and variety of resources, has a density of population only 
one-fourth that of Europe. 

In geography, as in history, marked advance has been made in 
methods of teaching. The text-books are numerous and the 
quality of many is admirable. To me, an amateur in geography, 
some of them appear to be overburdened with a multitude of 
facts likely to repel a pupil. Surveying them, I am reminded 
that our education is what is left when we may have forgotten 
most of the facts which we have learned. We ourselves remain 
with our insight and our habits of mind. I doubt if any subject 
is more likely than geography to lead naturally to the reflective 
habits which are the fruit of education. The material for re- 
flection may be found in the immediate neighbourhood, and in 
the daily experiences of the pupil. Why has the nearest town 
sprung up, why the nearest great city? Is it upon a body of 
water, and do all great cities lie near the water? If so, why? 
How was this valley formed? Why is this field covered with 
great stones unlike the rock of the neighbourhood? If the summer 
is wet or dry what variant effect may each of these have upon 
grass and upon wheat, and what, in consequence, do the news- 
papers say about prices? There is news of an earthquake. 
What caused it? War threatens about the frontiers of a Balkan 
power. What are they, and what type of frontier is most desir- 
able—the sea, a river, a mountain, or an open frontier which, 
as in the case of Canada and the United States, so deepens friendly 
intercourse as to exorcise the spirit of war? An alert teacher, 
beginning with vivid problems of the present, will arouse interest 
and, this done, it is easy to approach the whole wide field of 
human geography. Nature is forever affecting the nature of 
man’s life. The clouds, the rainfall, the breezes, the outlook on 
hill and dale, the vegetation, are before us every day. Yet most 
of us, ill-taught in geography, hardly notice the quarter of the 
prevailing wind, or the types of clouds, or understand nature’s 
hints as to coming weather, or the soils best suited to certain 
trees, pines, for instance, or even, until we plant a garden, ask as 
to the quality of the soil on which we live. 
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Startling indeed have been the results of the interaction of 
man and nature. We see what nature can do when we study 
what she might have done. But for her intractable mountains 
separating Europe and Asia, these two continents would probably 
have had a common culture. Since the dominance of Europe in 
the world is only recent, this culture would probably have been 
Asiatic, and perhaps Europe may rejoice that, because of the 
mountains, it was left to itself, until it learned to travel far by 
sea and so to master large parts of Asia. If, by some magic 
which would suspend the law of gravitation, the Danube could 
have flowed westward instead of eastward, the nations on its 
banks could have carried their bulky products to western Europe, 
and in return would have carried back its softer yet stronger 
culture, and saved us from Turkish domination and Balkan wars. 
Instead, the river’s swift current and its Iron Gates have forced 
its commerce eastward to the Black Sea and thus helped to build 
up British merchant fleets, to carry the products of Eastern 
Europe to remoter markets, and to create that power on the sea 
which holds together the British Empire. Nature which, by 
training in Africa, inured the negro to heat, caused the greatest 
civil war in history, through the resolve of the Southern planter 
in the United States to hold the negro to the cultivation of cotton 
and tobacco in his hot fields. Climate has touched the heights of 
religion, by impelling the people of cold regions to worship the 
warm sun. The mountain barrier of the Pyrenees has made 
Spain an island, so far as the rest of Europe is concerned, and the 
absence of enterprise on the sea has reinforced the isolated out- 
look. The English carried the rabbit to Australia as a gift, not 
realizing that that part of the earth had not the beasts of prey, 
the foxes and the wolves, which would keep the prolific rabbit 
from becoming a pest. When vast areas have come under one 
sway, geography has made inevitable the political result of the 
federal systems which we find in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Brazil. If humanity is on the march, geography 
determines by what roads it shall proceed. 


In scattering himself over the face of the earth at haphazard, 
man has not shown even selfish foresight. Often he neglects 
fertile regions and clings to those less favoured. Sometimes he 
has wrestled with nature, until she has starved him into weakness 
or flight. At other times he has pushed into new regions too 
rapidly for his own good. To-day Canada’s vast burden of 
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debt is due in part to premature efforts to settle remoter areas, 
which might better have waited for the natural pressure of 
population. Always nature takes her revenge when we slight 
her. Yet, if her dim spirit can rejoice in being productive, she 
ought to be grateful to man. The mediaeval English village, 
without our means of transport, had to be self-sufficient. Wheat 
and barley, mutton and beef it must have, and it produced them, 
in spite of the half-protests of geography. Now, by man’s 
invention of steam power, New Zealand and Australia and Canada 
supply the English village, and the villagers, changed probably 
to townsmen, have enlarged interests due to contact with a wider 
world. The great central plains of North America might still, 
but for man’s invention of the railway, have only the sordid 
human life of its native barbarism. We may indeed regret the 
passing of the buffalo and of nature’s wild beauty, but it is not 
for man to mourn that his skill has made life possible for millions 
of his kind. 

The British Empire has a vast range of resources, and the two 
chief problems of its well-being are to interchange its products 
so as to meet the needs of its peoples, and to make their inter- 
course secure from hostile attacks. As to security, the great war 
has brought this to the Empire beyond anything in its past history. 
One may say, with some confidence, that no probability exists 
of attack by a hostile fleet. In Europe, Africa, and Australasia, 
no rival naval power exists. In America the only possible assailant 
is the United States. If geographical position alone were to be 
considered, no other part of the British Empire is in such danger 
as Canada, for it has an open frontier, running for three thousand 
miles with that of a foreign power, of more than a hundred million 
people. Every other important part of the British Empire is 
without a powerful neighbour touching it by land. Yet the 
human side of the problem makes Canada supremely safe. War 
with the United States is unthinkable, and war with any other 
power would make the United States Canada’s defender. It is 
probably in Asia that the Empire faces its chief menace. India 
is restless; China is disturbed; Japan is a great naval power; 
and in the East racial and national feeling are resentful against 
the intruder. For British communications the least secure ocean 
is the North Pacific Ocean. British policy in the Pacific will 
always require a strong navy. 

Geography makes suggestions, and history offers warnings, 
which we shall do well to heed. Changes are now rapid. Europe, 
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with, for ages, a population almost stagnant, has, since 1800, 
increased from one hundred and seventy-five to more than four 
hundred millions. The Canadian traveller in Europe is often 
reminded with a superior air that his is the newer society. In 
some fields, however, we regard youth as an advantage, not a 
handicap, and believe that a new culture may avoid some of the 
disasters of an old one. At any rate there is danger for the young 
in copying the old. In Canada it was proposed long ago to 
create an exact copy of the British system, including a House of 
Lords. This attempt failed from the first, and to-day only causes 
ridicule. Geography, which shows the setting of life to be 
infinitely varied, dictates to man new adjustments. England has 
a noble architecture, to me, at least, the most beautiful created 
by any nation. It expresses the growth of the English spirit. 
It is a part of the history of England which has teaching for the 
whole Empire. But this does not mean that it is wise to copy 
English buildings in the different climatic conditions of Capetown 
or Delhi. The English literature about Christmas has a joyous 
setting of crisp frost, of ice and snow, which will not do for Christ- 
mas in Melbourne. Insight, sympathy, and imagination are 
required in the British Empire more than in any other state in 
the world, for no other has such a variety of conditions and, one 
may add, demands so insistent for the rights and dignity of the 
individual. By only too many on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
Britain is not- well understood. For these I should recommend 
the reading of the London Times, or the Manchester Guardian, or 
the Morning Post. On the other hand, for many living on the 
banks of the Thames, I would recommend the discipline of reading 
daily for a year the Sydney Bulletin and the Manitoba Free Press. 

One test of the depth of a nation’s history is the range and 
character of its literature. Goethe said that, had he been an 
Englishman, he would hardly have ventured to write poetry, 
since in this the English tongue was already adequately rich. 
To-day Canada and Australia are handicapped in the expression 
of their own spirit by the very wealth in other lands of modern 
writers in English. This is not a complaint, for who can fail to 
rejoice in the literary feast offered to the reader? The youth of 
a country need, however, reading which fits into their outlook 
on life and, as yet, the Dominions are weak in meeting this need. 
The English boy would not like always to have to make allowances 
for the assumption of an author in Australia that spring comes in 
September and October, and that winter is at hand in April and 
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May. The British Empire needs a literature for each of its 
important divisions. The history of England, to be best under- 
stood in Canada, must be viewed from the angle rather of Toronto 
and Winnipeg than from that of Manchester and Birmingham. 
Canada is peculiarly handicapped in supplying the literature 
suited to its own people, for its one neighbour, the United States, 
pours out an overwhelming mass of reading in English which 
tends to choke Canadian production. 

It thus happens that one of the present defects in the Empire 
is that the Dominions are more mature in political thought than 
in literary effort. In the production of books they have diffi- 
culties because of their small population. Yet they alone can 
interpret themselves. Because of the influence of geographical 
conditions, they are growing less rather than more like the people 
of the British Isles. English, French, Scots, and Irish are forming 
in Canada an amalgam which is different from anything to be 
found elsewhere. The French, indeed, preserve a Canadian out- 
look of their own, influenced by the literature of France, but in 
religion and in political thought far remote from that Republic. 
A well-known English writer of liberal opinions said recently, on 
his return from a visit to the United States, that, to his surprise, 
he had found that Americans were not just provincial Englishmen. 
It was a naive confession. No doubt he had read English books 
about the United States. American books would have taught 
him something else. English literature is replete with references 
to the typical American as rich and also vulgar, and to the Aus- 
tralian and Canadian as of an almost brutal crudity; one trembles 
to think of the social tempest which would have come to one of 
Jane Austen’s villages, had a Canadian settled there and claimed 
entrance to its most select circle. I have no great belief that 
every country produces a distinct national type. In every land 
human life is too varied for such conformity to type. All societies 
contain rich, crude, and vulgar people. Canadians and Australians 
read, however, books and newspapers which express the whole 
English outlook, and help them to understand it, while the 
English read almost nothing that gives them the trans-oceanic 
point of view. The result sometimes is an amazing failure to 
realize that nearly four centuries of history have brought to 
Canada, for instance, the outlook less of youth than of manhood. 
Within the Empire we shall, indeed, probably do well to abandon 
the symbolism of parent and child and talk of brothers. The 
younger brother knows his own mind, but, to be understood, must 
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learn to express himself in a literary form so excellent that the 
older brother will be obliged to read about him. 

We do well to link history and geography; history, the story 
of a completed past which cannot be altered; geography, the study 
of the forces in nature which will mould the yet unformed future; 
history, with its notable leaders, its disputes and reconciliations, its 
growth, and sometimes its apparent decay, which may mean 
only nature’s pause before a new outburst of energy; geography, 
with its varied tale of sea and mountains, of ships and railways, 
of canals and mines, of farms and factories, all used by man to 
satisfy his needs and his pleasure. Careful thinkers are chary 
of assuming that there is in man’s record an animated story of 
progress. We face the rather gloomy fact that scenes of man’s 
longest efforts, in China and Mesopotamia, in Egypt and Mace- 
donia, are still, in some respects, not far from the border line of 
barbarism. In truth, to-day, after man’s slow record, he seems 
barely in the childhood of civilization. Perhaps, for the British 
Empire, the best lesson which this offers is not that so little has 
been done, but that so many fine things remain still todo. Man 
has an open path to many victories. It is suggested now that it 
was malaria which caused the decay of Greece: human skill in 
medicine might have saved that sprightly culture. The knowledge 
of quinine in the Middle Ages might have enabled the Germanic 
rulers of the Holy Roman Empire to overcome dangers from the 
climate and to live in Italy, and thus to rule both Germany and Italy, 
with enduring effect on the history of church and state in Europe. 
To-day malaria, brought into Soviet Russia by refugees from 
Astrakan, is said already to have destroyed sixteen or seventeen 
millions of Russians. To meet such evils offers excitements, and 
even dangers, more stimulating than the fiery passions of war, 
followed by its sordid aftermath. 

Can the British Empire readjust the outcome of its history 
to its geography? Can its skill correct evils in the distribution of 
population? We may say, at any rate, that the teaching of the 
history and geography of the Empire will make clear the needs 
and the difficulties. Issues in a democracy are determined by 
the mentality of the average man. If the history of the British 
Empire is well taught, it will tend to create in the minds of its 
people that sense of common traditions and outlook which is the 
truest unity. Before the mysteries of geography, we still stand 
half baffled. Can the Briton retain in all parts of the world 
the outlook and the energy which he acquired in the islands of 
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the North Sea? Can man rise above what Buckle called ‘the 
general aspect of Nature’’, or will nature determine rigidly what 
his type shall be? It is whispered that the physical type of the 
New Englander tends to approach that of the aboriginal Indians. 
Will a warm, moist climate make broad and flat the Englishman’s 
nose, in conformity with the native type in such climates? We 
do not know. Only long centuries can give the answer, and 
colonization of remote regions is still in its infancy. 


Such problems suggest the wisdom of taking thought for the 
future. A wise application of the knowledge of geography would 
increase the population of regions congenial to the habits of life 
in the British Isles. This has already brought astounding results 
in the United States, Australia, and Canada of to-day. Man will 
attempt to live in the hardest conditions and learns to prefer 
them to softer ones. The fishermen of Labrador drift back 
thither, after trying kindlier regions, and Mr. Stefansson is now 
telling us of the friendly Arctic on whose shores millions of human 
beings may live happily. Tastes vary in respect to a mode of 
life and to occupation. One type prefers to supply to us furs 
and fish, another cotton and tobacco. Canada can easily produce 
ten times the quantity of food required by its people; while 
England, busy with manufactures, cannot live without imported 
food. Two solutions are possible; one to carry the people needing 
food to the regions where it is produced; the other to transport 
food itself, in exchange for goods produced in the crowded in- 
dustrial centres of the Empire. Both processes are in operation, 
and intelligent teaching of the problem in our schools may well 
be an effective agent in the wise settling of the problem, and in 
strengthening the foundations of the British Empire. It is 
estimated that a settler within the British Empire purchases 
eleven times as much of the products of Great Britain as does a 
settler in the United States. There could be no more cogent 
logic for linking political tradition with economic geography. 

History and geography have given the British Empire scattered 
communities in many stages of culture, and under a variety of 
governments. History and geography have given the United 
States half a continent with an almost monotonous unity of 
culture, and under one central control. My own belief is that the 
unity of the British Empire is not less strong than that of the 
Republic; the rigid iron bar may not bear strain as well as the 
flexible links in a chain. Within the Empire there is a school 
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of thought which longs for greater rigidity. To me, at least, 
history teaches the wisdom of the other policy, and geography 
endorses the lesson. Nervous people may take alarm at the tone 
of political independence, as a distinct nation, sometimes heard in 
Canada. Perhaps they forget that it is only the survival of the 
tone of Eliot and Pym and Hampden in English history. The 
British Empire offers to its members the spacious dignity of an 
imperial palace, and only a foolish or oppressed member of the 
family will wish to break away to live in a cottage. In the 
Dominions there is no ghost of oppression to create terrors. Such 
phantoms, if they ever set out, are dissolved or lose their way in 
the great spaces of the earth. 
“This happy brood of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea,”’ 

is no longer peculiar to one ocean. Now there are other precious 
stones set in other silver seas, and the happy brood of men has 
scattered itself over the face of continents. The process has 
helped to soften that proud insularity which has stirred angry 
jealousy in other nations. Michelet once said that no English- 
man could have written The Imitation of Christ. A Frenchman, 
a German, an Italian, might have done it, but not an Englishman: 
he could never be so humble; the breed was too Satanic, too 
anti-Christian. We may smile at the Gallic tone, itself not too 
humble. At any rate Milton’s prayer may well appeal to our 
just pride and also enforce our humility: “‘O Thou who of Thy 
free grace didst build up this Brittanick Empire to a glorious 
and enviable height, with all her daughter islands about her, stay 
us in this felicitie.”’ 


GEORGE M. WRONG 


THE STRUGGLE OVER THE LAWS OF CANADA, 1783-1791! 


a American Revolution is justly regarded as one of the land- 

marks in British colonial policy. It signalized the passing 
of the first British Empire and the rising, like a phoenix, from the 
ashes of disappointment, of a second empire even greater in 
magnitude. Though Botany Bay is the earliest portent of the 
new order, constitutional changes soon followed in Canada which 
were to have a profound influence on subsequent colonial 
policy. These developments were due not so much to the lessons 
of the American Revolution? as to the appearance in Canada of 
the United Empire Loyalists. 

With their arrival, Carleton’s prophecy that, ‘‘ barring Catas- 
trophe shocking to think of, this Country must to the end of Time 
be peopled by the Canadian Race’’,? became impossible of fulfil- 
ment. The few English in Canada plucked up new hope.‘ For 
twenty years the stone wall of French laws and customs had been 
vigilantly guarded by Murray, Carleton, Cramahé, and Haldi- 
mand; and the hopes of the British settlers, which had been raised 
by the Proclamation of 1763, were long deferred. These thousands 
of Loyalists, accustomed to English laws and parliamentary 
government, and conscious that they deserved well of their 
country, were potent arguments for reform. The French party, 
perceiving the delight of the English and suspecting designs upon 
their freedom, hardened their hearts against any alteration in the 
code established under the Quebec Act. In England the first 


1This article is intended to supplement Mr. William Smith’s article on The Struggle 
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statesman to appreciate the new complications was Lord 
North. As early as May, 1783, he wrote to Haldimand: ‘The 
different situation of public affairs in Quebec at present will 
naturally call for some alteration in the measures of Civil 
Government.”’! 

Unfortunately, Haldimand had a totally different conception 
of the essentials for happiness and well-being from that held by 
the English settlers in Quebec. He firmly believed in a policy of 
quieta non movere; and, as Mr. Smith has shown, maintained this 
policy of legislative immobility in spite of his express instructions 
to secure, if possible, the incorporation into the Canadian code of 
law of the Habeas Corpus and of a small portion of English com- 
mercial law. Like Carleton before him, Haldimand believed that 
the French-Canadians must be placated at all costs if Canada 
were to remain British.2 Unlike Lord North, he believed that the 
Loyalists would be satisfied with the existing government. His 
argument was unique, but, as we shall see later, to some extent 
justified: ‘‘The Loyalists have suffered too much from com- 
mittees and Houses of Assembly to have retained any prepossession 
in favour of that form of government.’’* Finally, he was plunged 
into pessimism by the loss of the American colonies. He told his 
friends that Quebec was of little value when the fur posts were 
evacuated, and added gloomily: “It will be a matter of great 
doubt whether it would be right to spend much money for the 
preservation of it or at least it would never be worth while to go 
to war about it.’ Hence, from expediency, personal conviction, 
and pessimism, Haldimand was determined to stand fast in the 
faith in French Canada which had been so striking a characteristic 
of the British governors since the Peace of Paris. 

When Haldimand met his council at the close of 1783, how- 
ever, he was prepared to make one slight concession. With the 
fear of invasion and treason ended by the Treaty of Versailles, 
he recommended a statute, modelled on the Habeas Corpus, to 
secure the liberty of the subject. His offer was too late in the 
day. The English party, led by William Grant, interpreted his 
offer as a sign of surrender, and pressed for further innovations. 
The French defeated their resolutions by a vote of nine to seven, 
and presented an address to the governor warmly praising the 


t1Haldimand Papers, vol. 21705, North to Haldimand, May 12, 1783. 
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Quebec Act. The first round of the battle left victory with the 
old governor and his followers, but the future was ominous. The 
lieutenant-governor, Henry Hamilton, had openly sided with the 
English section, and, with four others, had entered a formal 
protest in the Journals of the Council against the events of the 
session. He had also supported the request for an assembly, 
since the Canadian people had been led for twenty-four years to 
expect the establishment of constitutional government and 
representative government was necessary in view of the immi- 
gration of the Loyalists... In the summer of 1784 Haldimand 
received the long-desired permission to return home and was told to 
leave Hamilton in charge. He did so, but with great reluctance. 
In fact Haldimand left in the autumn without properly instructing 
Hamilton in the official routine of duties. This petty manoeuvre 
was properly resented by the lieutenant-governor, who blamed 
Haldimand for his lack of experience in administration.” 

With Haldimand gone, the torrents of political controversy 
were let loose and raged unabated throughout Hamilton’s tenure 
of office. In November, 1784, the lieutenant-governor was asked 
to forward a petition which was the clearest statement of the 
British case presented during the decade.* The petitioners re- 
quested the repeal of the Quebec Act without a cancellation of 
the privileges granted the Roman Catholic Church. They ad- 
vocated a triennial assembly with powers of taxation, a council 
of thirty without the inner ring of Carleton’s day, English criminal 
law, Habeas Corpus, English commercial law with such alterations 
as the legislature may think advisable, and the French law (also 
subject to alteration) of landed estates, marriage settlements, 
inheritance and dower. In many respects the petition followed the 
recommendations of Maseres in 1766. It was, on the whole, a 
moderate and statesmanlike document. The English were slowly 
realizing that the French-Canadians must be considered and 
conciliated if both races were to prosper. They were still far 
from true tolerance, but they were decidedly more prepared to 
compromise than were the leaders of the French party. These 
regarded the petition as a gage of battle, and presented a counter- 
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petition in December,! which also asked for a larger share in 
government, but declared, ‘‘The House of Assembly is not the 
unanimous desire of your Canadian people.’’ It is significant 
that the French agreed with the English in complaining of absentee 
officials and of the arbitrary power of the governor. 

In the private correspondence of the British governing class 
there are some interesting comments on the political scene. 
Finlay, the garrulous deputy postmaster-general, thought the 
French would never be fitted for representative government until 
they were much better educated. With astonishingly good sense 
he advocated ‘‘a free school in every parish’’.2 He, too, made 
the usual references to the Loyalists. ‘‘The Loyalists who have 
come among us will keep us in constant hot water until they 
obtain a House.’* Pownall, the clerk of the Council, agreed 
with Finlay that lack of education made an assembly impractic- 
able+ ‘‘The few English that would get returned I have no 
doubt would be amongst the most turbulent and factious among us; 
from such no good could be expected and I am well persuaded 
that no person of character or consequence would remain Governor 
under such a system.”’ Like Finlay, Pownall deplored the inner 
cabal of councillors and the baneful effect of French commercial 
law upon trade. A third correspondent was Adam Mabane, a 
Swiss surgeon and councillor, ‘the most bigoted partisan of the 
French policy”. He severely criticized the English party and 
described the country as a place ‘‘where every man has been 
employed to create confusion, to acquire popularity at the expense 
of the interest of the government and to the destruction of sub- 
ordination’’.® 

Hamilton had aroused the French party by proposing an 
ordinance establishing trial by jury in civil cases, a reform sug- 
gested in Article 12 of the Instructions to the governor. Both 
Carleton and Haldimand had deliberately avoided carrying out 
this instruction in order that the French might not be angered 
during the American Revolution. The English were jubilant. 
For the first time since the recall of Murray they had won a real 
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our Gracious Sovereign, November 30th, 1784”, Ibid., p. 758. 

*Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 739,:-Finlay to Nepean, Oct. 22, 1784. 

3C.0. 42, vol. 16, Finlay to Nepean, Nov. 6, 1784. 

4C.0. 42, vol. 16, Pownall to J.P., Nov. 11, 1784. 

5C.O. 42, vol. 16, Pownall to J.P., Nov. 11, 1784. 

6C.O. 42, vol. 17, Mabane to Haldimand, June 2, 1785. 
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victory. The French were correspondingly depressed. Feeling 
ran so high that Hope, the senior army officer, wrote to Sydney, 
who was in charge of colonial affairs, that only the return of 
Haldimand could save the country for Great Britain.! 

Sydney, a typical eighteenth century Tory bureaucrat, had 
already warned Hamilton ‘‘to allay the heat and dissension now 
existing’’.2 His uneasiness was greatly increased by the letters 
previously described. At this point the unfortunate Hamilton 
committed political suicide by invading the sphere of govern- 
mental patronage, an unpardonable sin. The lease of the King’s 
Posts came up for renewal in May, 1785. Without waiting for 
instructions, Hamilton confirmed the former tenants, William 
Grant and Thomas Dunn, in possession of the lease. Grant was 
the leader of the English party and had run foul of Haldimand. 
Probably through Haldimand’s influence, Sydney had arranged to 
grant the lease to Alexander and George Davison, devoted 
followers of Mabane, Haldimand’s trusted adviser.* Sydney’s 
letter came too late, and Hamilton wrote to express his regret at 
what had happened. Sydney was not to be appeased, and in August 
sent Hamilton a curt order to return at once and to hand over his 
post to Hope.‘ Hamilton’s personal character was unblemished, 
and even his political opponents regretted his humiliation.’ He 
was in disgrace and want for two years, when Sydney relented 
and sent him as governor to the Bermudas.® 

This sudden turn of the wheel was vastly disconcerting to the 
English party. They knew that Hope favoured the Haldimand 
policy and feared his appointment to mean that the government 
had decided to maintain the status quo.?’ Their fears were not 
unfounded. Hope was instructed to restore harmony and to 
make no alteration in policy ‘‘until such times as it can be clearly 
distinguished whether any or what regulation may be expedient 
for their future benefit and comfort’’.s The English were dis- 


1C.0. 42, vol. 47, Hope to Sydney, June 4, 1785. 

2C.0. 42, vol. 47, Sydney to Hamilton, April 30, 1785. 

3C.0. 42, vol. 47, Sydney to Hamilton, March 15, 1785. In C.O. 42, vol. 17 and 
19, there are several letters from the Davison brothers to Nepean and Sydney com- 
plaining of the policy of Hamilton and the renewal of the lease. 

4C.0. 42, vol. 48, Sydney to Hamilton, Aug. 13, 1785. Hope had been a protégé of 
Shelburne (Haldimand Papers, vol. 21704, Shelburne to Haldimand, Ap. 21, 1782). 

5‘Eg., Hope in his letters to Nepean, Nov. 8, 1785, C.O. 42, vol. 17. 

6C.O. 42, vol. 48, Sydney to Dorchester, April 5, 1787. 

7Cf. Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 803, Letter from merchants of Quebec, Nov. 9, 1785 

§C.0. 42, vol. 48, Sydney to Hope, August 13, 1785. 
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contented, but they thought it good policy to avoid open trouble 
in Canada, and to turn their attention to London. In con- 
sequence, the Council meeting of 1786 passed off so smoothly that 
Hope reported: ‘‘From the unanimity which prevailed I am 
hopeful the spirit of prejudice and party so detrimental to the 
interest and dignity of government will in a short time cease to 
exist.’”! 

In London there was much wire-pulling and intrigue. The 
Loyalist officers, headed by Sir John Johnson, presented a petition 
asking for a division of the province, following the precedent of 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton.? They also requested English 
land tenure and English civil law, but were silent about an as- 
sembly, a significant omission. The London merchants trading 
to Canada interviewed Sydney and tabled a memorial supporting 
the claims advanced by the English for British laws and a British 
constitution.* In April, 1786, Powys, a Whig ‘‘expert’’ on colonial 
affairs, brought in a bill to limit the powers of the governor and 
to grant Habeas Corpus and optional juries in civil cases. The 
government admitted the need for reform, but were able to refer 
to the appointment of Carleton two weeks before as proof of 
their intention to investigate conditions. The House agreed to 
defer action until Carleton should report. 

Pitt and his colleagues had not been caught napping by the 
Whig leaders, and had thus forestalled debate. The situation in 
Quebec had been under close study and the government had 
determined to send the best man available to Canada to study 
the situation. This is evident from a ‘‘ Memorandum for Mr. 
Pitt’’, which described the situation in Canada and urged im- 
mediate action because ‘‘of the very precarious tenure of the 
Province to Great Britain’’.». The memorandum was unsigned 
and undated, but it was probably written by Sir Evan Nepean, the 
permanent under-secretary, who was in constant correspondence 
with the leaders of both parties in Canada.* It was written prior 
to August, 1785, as it describes the political situation before 

1C.0. 42, vol. 42, Hope to Sydney, Feb. 25, 1786. 

*Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 773, April, 1785. 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 797, Feb., 1786. 


‘Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 767 and ff. The bill had evidently been drafted 
before Hamilton’s ordinance of 1785. 
5C.0. 42, vol. 18. 


®Canadian Archives Report, 1921, p. 58. In the calendar of the volume C.O. 42, 


Sydney is suggested as the author, but the report showed too intimate a knowledge 
of Canada to have been his work. 
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Hamilton’s dismissal. The various personages in Canada are 
sketched, Hamilton and Hope coming off best, and Carleton is 
recommended as governor-general of the British colonies ir 
America except the West Indies, ‘being infinitely preferable to 
any other person’’. The dossier also contained a ‘Plan of 
General Directions for Sir Guy Carleton’’, undated, but probably 
written about the same time, which outlined the heads of topics 
upon which Carleton should report. 

The Cabinet approved of the memorandum and, as early as 
September, 1785, Nepean informed Hope that Carleton was to 
be appointed.!. Unfortunately he could not leave England that 
autumn, and, in consequence, his appointment was not gazetted 
until April, 1786.2 In accepting the appointment, Carleton 
advised the government to grant reforms before sedition should 
“usurp from government the gratitude and confidence of the 
people”. He favoured a strong executive ‘‘to protect the people 
from all taxations, more particularly from those which proceed 
from men in office—that a sullen discontent may not have time 
to spread’’.* The government honoured Carleton and them- 
selves by creating him Lord Dorchester before he embarked for 
Canada. 

Dorchester was accompanied by the new chief justice, William 
Smith, a man whose influence in Canadian constitutional develop- 
ment has passed almost unnoticed. He succeeded the egregious 
Livius, whom the government had at last shelved. Smith was a 
former chief justice of New York, an ardent Loyalist whose 
acquaintance Dorchester had made while commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in America. He was a man of undoubted 
ability and had taken considerable interest in Canada His 
experiences in the American Revolution only strengthened his 
attachment to the British Empire and he soon became the leader 
of the British party in Canada. Dorchester respected his loyalty 
and his wisdom, and followed Smith’s advice so much that the 
French soon deplored his change of policy. It is perhaps not 


1C.0. 42, vol. 17, Nepean to Hope, Sept. 3, 1785. 

*Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 810, Sydney to Hope, April 6, 1786. Hope remained 
as lieutenant-governor after some argument. 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 811 ff. 

‘Professor A. L. Burt has made a strong plea for Livius in his Tragedy of Chief 
Justice Livius (CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, Sept., 1924, pp. 196-212), but I do not 
think he has completely vindicated his long absence from the province. 

5In August, 1784, he wrote Lord Mahon suggesting the advisability of having a 
French solicitor-general in Canada. C.O. 42, vol. 16. 
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too much to say that the marked change in Dorchester’s attitude 
during his second term of office was largely due to William 
Smith. 

Dorchester received a great welcome from all parties in Quebec, 
the French remembering their sturdy champion in the ’60’s and 
"70's, while the Loyalists knew him as their protector in the 
closing days of the Revolution. The French begged Dorchester 
to safeguard their ancient laws and usages, while the Loyalists 
pleaded for the same rights as their comrades possessed in the 
other provinces.! The governor preserved a discreet silence and 
spent the first few weeks in touring the province. 

Meanwhile, Smith was busy investigating the judicial 
machinery, which he found lamentably inefficient. ‘‘The English 
judges follow English law, the French judges French, and what 
was worse some followed no particular kind of law whatever.’ 
He reversed a decision of the Court of Common Pleas that all 
cases relative to property should be settled exclusively by French 
law. This decision was a striking departure from precedent, 
and its legality is distinctly doubtful. The French regarded it 
as an unwarranted trespass upon the Quebec Act and were 
naturally angry and alarmed. They showed their alarm and 
secured their revenge at the first Council meeting in 1787. In 
order to secure information for the British government, Dor- 
chester divided the Council into four committees. In every case 
the committees, after stating the situation, found themselves at 
hopeless variance when drafting recommendations for reform. 
Their quarrels spread throughout the country,‘ and there was the 
usual flood of petitions and counter-petitions. 

The quarrels were even more acute over legislation. Hamilton’s 
famous ordinance came up for renewal. Smith had framed three 
bills to amend the judicial code and Dorchester had a new militia 
ordinance. For a month there was a deadlock. Hope led the 
French party in a strong attack on Smith and they succeeded in 
defeating two of Smith’s bills and only accepted the third with 
several amendments. Monk, the attorney-general, acting for the 
English party, was still more vehement in his attacks on the 
Court of Common Pleas and eventually was dismissed because of 
his violence. Several of the English filed a formal protest against 


ICf. petitions in C.O. 42, vol. 19. 

2Quoted in Bradley, Life of Dorchester, p. 227. 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 841, Smith to Nepean, Jan. 2, 1787. 
4Cf. Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, pp. 869-946. 
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the French illiberality... Hamilton’s ordinance was in danger for 
a time and one Frenchman even proposed to substitute French 
rules of evidence in the law courts for the English ones. For- 
tunately, the moderate men in both parties combined to check 
this wild proposal, and ultimately Hamilton’s ordinance was 
approved for two more years. Towards the close of the session 
both parties wearied of quarrelling, and Dorchester secured his 
militia ordinance.? 

Dorchester was disconcerted and dismayed at the bitterness 
and rancour displayed by both sides. In forwarding the Council 
reports to Sydney he confessed himself ‘‘as yet at a loss for any 
plan likely to give satisfaction to a people so circumstanced as 
we are at present’’.* His only recommendations concerned the 
land problem. He proposed that in future all grants of crown 
land should be in free and common socage ‘‘unencumbered with 
any crown rent whatever’’. This proposal was one of the Loyalists’ 
most urgent requests, and was in direct opposition to his own 
suggestions in 1766.4 This change of attitude is most significant 
and shows him to be of true and statesmanlike calibre and not a 
blind worshipper of consistency. His second reform was much 
less creditable, being a plan for reserving crown lands in every 
township with which to reward faithful officials and to further 
an aristocracy ‘‘of which the best use may be made on this con- 
tinent when all governments are feeble and the general condition 
of things tends to a wild Democracy’’. Messrs Shortt and 
Doughty regard this suggestion as the germ of the clauses in the 
Constitutional Act providing for clergy reserves and hereditary 
aristocracy.® 

When Sydney received this despatch, he was more inclined 
to favour a division of the province in order to separate the 
contestants. He agreed, however, with Dorchester that it would 
be difficult to grant an assembly. He approved Dorchester’s 
plan for freehold tenure and drafted an additional instruction to 
that effect. Unluckily, Lord Hawkesbury, president of the 


1Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, pp. 855-865. 

*Finlay wrote twice to Nepean to describe the debates (Shortt and Doughty, 
vol. 2, pp. 843-847). Sydney characterized the disputes as ‘‘extremely disgusting not 
to say disgraceful to the government’’ (Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 863). 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 947. 

4Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 947 ff. 

’Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 948 ff. 

®Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 863, Sydney to Dorchester, Sept. 20, 1787. 
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Committee on Trade and Plantations, disapproved of the scheme, 
and the instruction was pigeon-holed.' 

Once again the Quebec and Montreal merchants tried an 
attack upon the London front. Adam Lymburner, a merchant 
whose ability Dorchester respected, arrived in London early in 
1788 and began to canvass the London merchants trading to 
Canada. They presented Sydney with another petition asking 
for an assembly, English commercial law, and a reform of justice.” 
Sydney gave the deputation a cool reception, told them he had no 
intention of acting until Dorchester had been consulted, and 
added that there were ‘‘voluminous papers to be studied’’. 
Lymburner then tried the House of Commons and was given an 
opportunity of addressing the House upon the political scene in 
Canada. He made a scathing arraignment of the confusion and 
uncertainty under the existing régime and especially attacked the 
administration of justice Mr. Powys again gave notice of a bill, 
and Pitt resorted to his favourite Fabian tactics. After stating 
that ‘‘to give Canada a House of Assembly under present circum- 
stances would be to change a solid blessing into a substantial 
curse’’, he promised to consider the petitions and to take some 
definite action in the next session. The Whigs grumbled and 
fumed. Fox said Dorchester was ‘‘the last person living whose 
opinion he would wish to receive on the subject’’, but the serried 
ranks of Pittites held firm and the government won the day. 
The government, however, had at last made a definite promise 
to declare their policy, and it was necessary to decide as soon as 
possible what course they would pursue. 

Once again the long-suffering Dorchester was asked for an 
explicit account of the reasons for and against the division of the 
province, the grant of an assembly, and the introduction of 
English civil law. To hasten his reply, Sydney despatched an 
extraordinary packet-boat. Dorchester’s opinions were given in 
two despatches,* one of which was written before he received 
Sydney’s letter. 


On the ground that the constitutional agitation was mostly 


1C.0. 42, vol. 19. 

2C.0. 42, vol. 20. 

3C.0. 42, vol. 39. 

4Parl. Hist., vol. 26, p. 511. 

5Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 954, Sydney to Dorchester, Sept. 3, 1788. 

6C.0. 42, vol. 61, Dorchester to Sydney, Oct. 14, 1788; and Shortt and Doughty, 
vol. 2, p. 958, Dorchester to Sydney, Nov. 8, 1788. 
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confined to Quebec and Montreal, he did not think that a division 
of the province would separate the disputants. The ‘commercial 
part of the community”’ were the promoters of the demand for an 
assembly, the habitants did not understand the question and would 
be “for or against it according to the representations of others”, 
while the seigneurs feared a body of new laws and distrusted an 
assembly among people unfitted for it by education. The clergy 
held aloof from the struggle. Hence Dorchester opposed either 
the grant of an assembly or the division of the province, but 
recommended a lieutenant-governor for the four western districts 
where the Loyalists were settled. If the government had resolved 
upon division, he favoured an assembly and English laws for the 
Loyalists provided that the rights of the French in Detroit were 
safeguarded. On the question of the code of law he was more 
inclined to favour amendment. He admitted that “it was never 
the intention of the Quebec Act to shut the door against altera- 
tion’, and, as proof, quoted Article 12 of the governor’s In- 
structions, the very article he had consistently ignored in the 
days of Livius. On the other hand, Dorchester wisely opposed 
the introduction of laws ‘‘in bulk and by general description’’. 
He warned the government that ‘‘an early decision of the business 
of Canada at home is much to be wished for, as the present 
suspense keeps up some agitation in the midst of the people here’’. 
Chief Justice Smith also wrote on the question of the legal code 
and expressed the same opinion as Dorchester that changes in 
law ‘‘ought to be the work of gradual advancement favoured by 
incidents and events’’.? 

During 1789 there was very little controversy in Canada. As 
Finlay said, ‘‘the subject is entirely exhausted; both old and new 
subjects who have openly declared their sentiments now com- 
posedly wait the decision of the British Parliament with respect 
to Canadian affairs.’’"* The French were rather depressed by the 
death of Hope in 1789, which left them without any outstanding 
champion. There were a few petitions from both sides, but only 
stale repetitions of previous arguments. The English party 
boasted of Loyalist support in their petitions, but, when Dor- 
chester asked for proof, they failed to produce it.‘ This unusual 


1The British still held the western posts which they promised to evacuate under 
the Treaty of Versailles, but had held on account of the treatment of the Loyalists. 

2C.0. 42, vol. 62, Smith to Sydney, Nov. 7, 1788. 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 960, Finlay to Nepean, Feb. 9, 1789. 

‘C.0. 42, vol. 20, Metz to Nepean, Jan. 8, 1789. 
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restraint on the part of the Loyalists is one of the most puzzling 
features of a complex situation. One is obliged to assume that 
their leaders hoped to get more by negotiation than by brow- 
beating and blustering, and avoided too open a statement of 
their policy. Such cautious diplomacy is hardly in accord with the 
character of Sir John Johnson, and here again we may assume that 
William Smith’s was the ‘invisible hand” that pulled the strings. 

The Council meetings were singularly free from controversy, 
largely because of Dorchester’s tactful leadership. Hamilton's 
ordinance was renewed without protest in 1789, and, in 1790, 
the Council agreed almost without exception upon the knotty 
question of land tenure.!. They drew up a report asserting that 
seignorial tenure could no longer hold its own, since the population 
was becoming more British in composition. ‘‘The grant of waste 
lands of the Crown in free and common socage is essential to the 
growth, strength, defence and safety of the Province.’’ The 
bulk of the people accepted the report without question, only a 
few complaints coming from the French leaders in Quebec and 
Montreal.2. Here, at last, French and English were almost in 
complete agreement upon the abandonment of a traditional 
practice which had outworn its use. 

From 1789 until the passing of the Constitutional Act the key 
to Canadian politics is in London. Sydney, with all the docu- 
ments before him, began to draft a new bill for the government 
of Canada.* He had not proceeded far in his work when cabinet 
changes altered the situation. Through the influence of Wilber- 
force, Pitt had decided to attempt the abolition of the infamous 
slave trade. To this Sydney was resolutely opposed, and he 
resigned office on discovering that Pitt was determined to press 
the matter. Pitt at once appointed to the vacant post his 
cousin, William Grenville, the speaker of the House, who shared 
his zeal for the abolition of the slave trade. Grenville had been 
one of Pitt’s closest friends and most trusted advisers, sharing the 
post of honour with Dundas. Like the other Grenvilles, he 
possessed that strain of uncompromising stiffness when opposed 
which had already proved disastrous in colonial affairs. A lonely, 
reserved man, respected by all, but loved by none,’ he lacked the 


1C.O. 42, vol. 21, Minutes of Council, Oct. 21, 1790. 
2C.0. 42, vol. 87, Dorchester to Grenville, Jan. 14, 1791. 
3]. Holland Rose, Life of William Pitt (1923 edition), p. 452. 
- 4R. Coupland, Wilberforce—A Narrative (Oxford, 1923), p. 140. 
5Cf. Fortescue, British Statesmen of the Great War (Oxford, 1911) pp. 75-78. 
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broad sympathy and love of his kind which Burke declared the 
true law-giver must possess. 

Grenville lost no time in getting to work. Dorchester’s con- 
clusions were before him, and Lymburner was encouraged to 
present his information and theories.' Nepean wrote to Fraser 
in Canada, with Mabane a firm believer in the French case, and 
secured an interesting report on Canada and a caustic summary 
of the characters of the councillors.2, Thirdly, Grenville consulted 
Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor, who had taken a prominent part 
in drafting the Quebec Act. 

Thurlow, the high priest of Toryism, advised Grenville that 
the surest way to retain a colony was to maintain ‘‘the greatest 
degree of habitual influence possible in the executive”’.* In his 
opinion it was the lack of this influence which caused the American 
Revolution. Grenville agreed that a strong executive was 
desirable, but, like a good mercantilist, pointed out that a despotic 
government ‘‘has so evident a tendency to check and depress 
the prosperity of the colony, that it might almost be doubted 
if such a dependence was worth retaining”’.‘ He favoured a 
constitution modelled upon the British which should contain 
careful provision for an hereditary aristocracy. ‘‘I thought that 
by granting some sort of rank and distinction, descendible in 
lineal succession to the eldest sons of those who were called to the 
Council, a body would gradually be formed and kept up, out of 
whom the Crown would probably select the Councillors with 
only occasional additions as other families grew to con- 
sequence and respect in the province. The consequence would 
be that no person would have a seat in the upper branch of the 
legislature without feeling that sort of interest in established govern- 
ment which arises from the possession of hereditary distinction; 
while, at the same time, the power reserved to the Crown of calling 
to seats in that House such only of those persons as might individ- 
ually be judged proper forit, would retain to the British Government 
a great degree of weight and influence among this description of 
persons. 


1Canadian Archives Report, 1890, Q. 43:1, p. 235-236; Q. 43:2, p. 239-240. 

2Tbid. 

3Dropmore Papers (13th Report of Historical Manuscripts Commission, vol. 1, 
p. 507). 

‘Ibid. 


5I bid. 
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In emphasizing an overseas aristocracy Grenville had fallen 
into the same error as John Locke and Lord Saye and Sele before 
him. He was attempting to stretch the country upon the Pro- 
crustean bed of the constitution instead of adapting the con- 
stitution to the country. John Stuart Mill would have classed 
these men with those political theorists who ‘‘look upon a con- 
stitution in the same light (difference of scale being allowed for) 
as they would upon a team plough or a threshing machine’’.! 
In commenting on Grenville’s scheme, Dorchester wisely remarked 
that the French land law, the lack of a stable wealthy class, 
and the pioneer condition of the country made such a scheme 
impossible. Years later Robert Gourlay made excellent fun of 
Grenville’s plans. ‘‘ Nothing could have so exposed the absurdity 
as actual trial and consequent ridicule. By this day we should 
have witnessed merely a pleasant farce. We should have seen 
perhaps the Duke of Ontario leading in a cart of hay, my Lord 
Erie pitching and Sir Peter Superior making the rick, or perhaps 
his Grace might now be figuring as a pettifogging lawyer, his 
Lordship as a pedlar and Sir Knight as a poor parson starving 
on 500 acres of clergy reserves.’” 

The main source of Grenville’s plans was a state paper entitled 
“‘Discussions of the Petitions and Counter-Petitions on a change 
of government in Canada’’.* It so completely expressed his own 
belief that Grenville sent it to Dorchester with the draft of the 
bill. The state paper is unsigned and undated, but, from the 
precise knowledge of colonial affairs shown by the writer and the 
fairness to both sides, I feel almost certain that it, too, is the 
work of Sir Evan Nepean. After weighing the arguments, 
Nepean favours the division of the province in order to lessen the 
antagonism between the races. He suggests that each province 
should be allowed to introduce as much English law as it wishes, 
but that the British government, in order to placate the merchants 
of Quebec and Montreal, should alter the commercial law before 
the new bill is introduced. Nepean is pessimistic about the 
permanency of the tie between Canada and Great Britain. Ina 
style reminiscent of Turgot, he writes : “‘It may perhaps be justly 
doubted whether any form of administration which could now be 
established would prevent the separation of so great and distant 


1Mill, Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government, Everyman's Edition, 
p. 175. 

2Quoted in Canniff, The Settlement of Upper Canada. 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 970. 
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a dominion after it should have arrived at a certain point of 
extension and improvement.”’ In a sentence which throws a ray 
of light upon the attitude of the British official class after the 
American Revolution, he adds: ‘‘But the real question now to 
be decided is what system is best calculated to remove this event 
to a distant period and to render the connection in the interval 
advantageous to the Mother Country without oppression or in- 
jury to the Colony.’’ In the thirteen colonies “‘no care was taken 
to preserve a due mixture of the Monarchical and Aristocratical 
parts of the British Constitution”. Therefore in Canada care 
must be taken to strengthen the executive, to encourage an here- 
ditary aristocracy from which a council may be selected, to 
discourage absenteeism among British officials, and to reserve 
crown lands as a source of revenue for the executive which might 
otherwise be handicapped by the reluctance of the legislature to 
impose adequate taxation. This résumé is one of the best 
examples of the arguments which shaped British colonial policy 
for the next sixty years. It was left for Durham, Buller, Sir 
George Grey, Elgin, and Wakefield to stop prating about the 
glorious British constitution and to busy themselves on the spot 
with the practical aspects of British colonial policy. 

By October, 1789, Grenville was ready to show his bill to King 
George III., who perused it carefully. The king’s criticism showed 
a characteristic reluctance to abandon direct government plus an 
appreciation of the feelings of French Canada which did him credit. 
‘“‘T have read the paper Mr. Grenville has drawn up concerning 
the new modelling of the Constitution of the Province of Quebec, 
and trust that as the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Pitt agree with 
him on the leading points, that it has been drawn up with as 
much attention to the old inhabitants who, by the capitulation, 
have every degree of right to be first attended to, asitsever having 
been started in Parliament will permit. I own I am sorry any 
change is necessary, for I am aware to please all concerned is 
impossible, and that if things could have gone on in the present 
state for some years it would have been very desirable. ”’! 

The next move was to forward the bill to Dorchester, asking 
his advice on points of detail, such as the size of the council and 
the electoral qualifications.2 Grenville explained that the 
general object of the plan was ‘‘toassimilate the Constitution of the 

1Dropmore Papers (Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, vol. 1, 
p. 530). George III to Grenville, Oct. 13, 1789. 

2Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 987, Grenville to Dorchester, Oct. 20, 1789. 
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Province to that of Great Britain as nearly as the differences 
arising from the manners of the people and from the present 
position of the Province will admit’’. Dorchester returned the 
bill with the required additions in February and wisely forbore 
to attack the general principles underlying it.. He opposed, 
however, the scheme for the hereditary aristocracy, which went 
beyond his earlier suggestion. He also urged the government 
to transfer to the provinces the revenue from quit rents that all 
seeds of discord between Great Britain and its colonies might be 
prevented. In spite of Grenville’s desire that he remain in Canada 
until the bill came into force, Dorchester pressed for leave of 
absence for private affairs and to give quick explanations on the 
subject. Perhaps Dorchester hoped, as he had done at the time 
of the Quebec Act, to play a leading part in the passing of the Act 
and even to secure some alterations. 

In conclusion, Dorchester advised the minister to consider the 
general government for the British colonies ‘‘whereby the united 
exertions of His Majesty’s North American Provinces may more 
effectually be directed to the general interest and to the pre- 
servation of the unity of the Empire’. Toreinforce this project, 
he enclosed a letter from Chief Justice Smith with an enclosure, 
“Proposed additions to the New Canada Bill for a General 
Government”’2 In criticizing this plan, Grenville favoured a 
single executive, but regarded a general legislative government as 
liable to considerable objection.? When Dorchester tried after 
the Constitutional Act to press the idea again, Dundas opposed it, 
since ‘‘such a confederacy among the distant dependencies can 
neither add to the strength nor the real happiness of the different 
provinces’’.‘ 

The winter of 1790 was unusually stormy, so Dorchester’s 
despatch did not reach Grenville until April 18, when the session 
was already well advanced. In the interval Fox had twitted the 
government with dilatoriness and demanded definite action, but 
the government secured a postponement without any difficulty.® 
When the despatch did arrive, the government were absorbed in 
the Nootka Sound dispute and it was decided to defer action until 


1Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 1002, Dorchester to Grenville, Feb. 8, 1790. 

*Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 1018, Smith to Dorchester, Feb. 5, 1790. 

3Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 1027, Grenville to Dorchester, June 5, 1790. 

‘Doughty and MacArthur, Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada, 1791-1818, p. 108, Dundas to Dorchester, July 17, 1793. 

5Parl. Hist., vol. 28, p. 514. 
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the session of 1791. Grenville revised his bill after the despatch, 
accepting nearly all of Dorchester’s recommendations except his 
plan for a general government and for easier naturalization of 
foreigners in Canada.'! In was decided, in view of the complicated 
nature of the question, not to alter the commercial laws before 
the new Act came into force, even though it might give the 
French agricultural party a rather dangerous weapon. Grenville 
informed Dorchester that Simcoe was to be the first lieutenant- 
governor, Sir John Johnson (Dorchester’s nominee) being rejected 
on account of his intimacy with the population of the province. 
Dorchester was piqued at this unexpected rejection of his choice, 
and tried without success to have it altered. It is possible that 
his hostility to Simcoe had its origin in the circumstances of 
Simcoe’s appointment. Dorchester was finally given leave to 
return home in the autumn of 1790, but was unable to return 
home until the late spring of 1791, arriving too late to take part 
in the debates on the Constitutional Act. 

Grenville, as in the past, had carte blanche in preparing the 
final wording of the Act. On one occasion Pitt wrote to Grenville: 
““You will make so much more of the Quebec Papers than I find 
any chance of doing that I thought it best to return the whole 
contents of the box I brought with me, including Lord Dorchester’s 
draft of the Bill.’’* This point is worth noting, as Dr. Holland 
Rose, though he admits elsewhere that “‘ Pitt lacked the Imperial 
imagination’’,* claims for Pitt a leading part in framing the Con- 
stitutional Act. While admitting Grenville’s activity, he con- 
cludes: “‘We may be sure that the spirit in forming the measure 
was that of the Prime Minister.’* And again, ‘‘We may infer 
that one mind was at all times paramount.’® From the docu- 
ments it seems that Grenville, Dorchester, and Nepean are the 
“Big Three’, and that Pitt left Grenville to use his discretion. 
Grenville always regarded the bill as particularly his own, and 
years afterwards the administration in power did not wish to 
alter the bill for fear of Grenville’s wrath.? When Grenville 


1Shortt and Doughty, vol. 2, p. 1024, Grenville to Dorchester, June 5, 1790. 

2C.0. 42, vol. 62, Grenville to Dorchester, June 5, 1790. 

3Dropmore Papers, Report of Historical Manuscripts Commission, vol. 2, Pitt 
to Grenville, January, 1791. 

‘Rose, William Pitt, p. 442. 

p. 447. 

®Jbid., p. 452. 

7Cf. Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, p. 276, Ryland to Craig, 
Sept. 11, 1810. 
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entered the House of Lords in November, 1790,! no minister in 
the House of Commons was really qualified to introduce the 
Constitutional Bill, and the task accordingly fell upon Pitt, who 
moved the first reading on March 4, 1791. 

A close study of Pitt’s speech gives the impression that he 
had been carefully coached as to the details and was forced to 
follow his instructions minutely. His speech is a laboured ex- 
position of the meaning and purpose of the bill in a fashion 
reminiscent of Grenville. ‘‘The intended Bill consisted of such 
particulars as were calculated with a view to promote the happiness 
and internal policy of the province and to put an end to the 
differences and growing competition that have for some years 
existed in Canada between the antient subjects and the new 
settlers from England and America, on several points as near as 
the nature and situation of it would permit to the British Consti- 
tution.’’? Pitt was too old a parliamentary hand to declare, like 
Simcoe, that Canada was to receive a constitution ‘“‘the image 
and transcript of that of Great Britain’. He explained that 
the division of the province* aimed to make Upper Canada the home 
of the English and American settlers and Lower Canada the 
abode of the French Canadians. It is interesting to note Pitt’s 
explanation of the taxation clauses: ‘“‘With regard to taxation, to 
avoid the occasion of a misunderstanding similar to that which 
had formerly taken place, no taxes were meant to be imposed by 
the Parliament respecting Canada but such as might be necessary 
for the purpose of commercial regulations and in that case to 
avoid the possibility of cavil the levying of such taxes and their 
disposal should be left entirely to the wisdom of their own 
legislators.”” Here, at least, the American Revolution had a 
beneficial effect. Lecky regarded this clause as a fundamental 
feature of the Constitutional Act. 

Pitt did not discuss the oath of allegiance which, as Professor 
Kennedy has recently shown, seems to have been altered in order to 
strengthen parliamentary power at the expense of royal authority.® 


1Rose, William Pitt, p. 466; and Coupland, Wilberforce, p. 141. 

*Parl. Hist., vol. 28, p. 1876, March 4, 1791. 

8The Constitutional Act does not divide Quebec. That was done by a Royal 
Proclamation after the bill became law. 

4‘Lecky, History of England in the eighteenth century, vol. 6, p. 59 (Longmans’ 
edition, 1906). 

5Kennedy, Conception of the British Commonwealth, (Edinburgh Review, April, 1924, 
pp. 227-240). 
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In the Quebec Act! the subject swore: “I will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King George. . . .” 
In the Constitutional Act? the subject swore: ‘‘I will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King George as lawful 
sovereign of the kingdom of Great Britain and of those Provinces 
dependent on and belonging to the said Kingdom.”’ Pitt’s govern- 
ment was determined that the remaining British colonies should 
not be able to draw the distinction between allegiance to king 
and to parliament that American lawyers had put forward during 
the legal battles prior to the Revolution.* Henceforth the oath 
was to make clear the fact that the overseas dominions belonged 
to Great Britain and not to the monarch. 

The first reading of the bill passed exceedingly well. Fox 
declared himself ‘‘exceedingly prepossessed’’ to a measure which 
conferred a legislature on a country so far distant from England. 
Grenville wrote cheerfully to Dorchester of the initial success and 
planned to grapple with three other important problems, the 
Jesuit estates, the condition of the Protestant clergy and the 
foundation of a university.‘ It is to be regretted that his trans- 
ference to the Foreign Office soon afterwards prevented him from 
carrying on his work in colonial administration. 

It was not, however, to be all smooth sailing. LLymburner 
made an able and hostile analysis of the measure at the bar of 
the House on March 16.5 He attacked the half-way measures 
of the bill in repealing only that portion of the Quebec Act which 
concerned the legislative powers of the governor and council. 
Naturally, Lymburner and his party were opposed to a division 
of the province, since it would leave the English of Quebec and 
Montreal in a more hopeless minority than before. He accused 
the government of leanings towards the Loyalists: ‘‘ The interests, 
feelings and desires of the people of Lower Canada are to be 
consulted and attended to as well as the wild projects of a small 
body of people who are thinly scattered in the upper parts of the 
Province, who have not had time to enquire into and examine the 
relative situation and natural dependence which the Country must 
have in Lower Canada.’’ With unwise cocksureness he ridiculed 


1Clause VII. 

2Clause XXXI. 

3Note Prof. McIlwain, The American Revolution (Macmillan, 1923) for an acute 
analysis of this argument. 

4C.0. 42, vol. 73, Grenville to Dorchester, March 7, 1791. 

5His speech is given in full in C.O. 325, vol. 7. 
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the prospects of Upper Canada. ‘‘What kind of a government 
will the upper part of the province form? It will be the very 
mockery of a province, 300 or 400 families scattered over a country, 
some 400 miles in length, not having any towns and scarcely a 
village in the whole country. It is only dividing the strength 
of the Province and making weakness more feeble.’’ In attacking 
the plan for an hereditary council, Lymburner voiced the feelings 
of virtually all the Canadian people: ‘‘Extremely dangerous in 
any infant or growing colony it must appear absolutely ridiculous 
in the Province of Quebec.’’ The rapid division of the estates 
by the laws of inheritance and the fewness and unpopularity of 
the seigneurs were his reasons for opposition. He thought an 
assembly of thirty was too small for such a rapidly growing 
province. The towns should have more members and the 
governors should not control the electors and the initial creation 
of electoral areas. ‘‘I know the Honourable House will not place 
too much power in the hands of any man, particularly when there 
is no responsibility.’’ Lastly, Lymburner thought the Clergy 
Reserves scheme too heavy a drain upon a province which 
possessed “‘not a Court House, not a sufficient prison, not a House 
of Correction and not a public school-house’’. 

This speech is the only really thoughtful and penetrating one 
against the Constitutional Act. His arguments against division 
are those which prominent Canadian historians still hold; his 
attacks on the hereditary aristocracy and Clergy Reserves were 
correct and to the point. In attacking the powers and irresponsi- 
bility of the governor Lymburner showed unusual political 
intuition: his speech ranks with Howe’s letters to Lord John 
Russell. His prophecy of interprovincial quarrels was only too 
well fulfilled, while his request for a larger assembly for Lower 
Canada was answered by the House during the second reading 
of the bill. In his case, as in Grenville’s, the fates were unkind 
to Canada. Though appointed a member of the first Executive 
Council, Lymburner was prevented by illness from claiming his 
seat,! and Canada lost a clear-sighted and brilliant politician, a 
loss she could ill afford. 

The rest of the debates on the Constitutional Act are of little 
value except as exhibitions of roving rhetoric, ill-supported by 
information and thought. Fox attacked from intuition what 
Lymburner had attacked from information. He opposed the plan 


1Doughty and MacArthur, p. 14 ff. 
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for an hereditary aristocracy and in a rash moment asked ‘if 
those red and blue ribbons which had lost their lustre in the old 
world were to shine forth in the new’’.' He also disliked the 
proposed division of the province, the scheme for Clergy Reserves 
and the size of the assemblies. His speech was so loaded with 
references to the French Revolution that it provoked a torrent of 
oratory from Burke and caused their famous quarrel. Burke 
generally supported the bill and, with a drive at Fox, exclaimed: 
“‘Let the Canadians have a Constitution formed on the principles 
of Canadians and the English upon principles of Englishmen but 
let there be no wild theories.”” During one of his speeches he 
referred to ‘‘the bleak and barren regions of Canada’’. Pitt was 
careful to keep his majority on hand to avoid trouble. Lord 
Sheffield, the friend of Gibbon, outlined the time-worn mercantilist 
conception of colonies as plantations for the benefit of trade. He 
opposed division because it would encourage settlement in the 
interior. ‘‘It was not to the interest of England to raise colonies 
of farmers in the country which could only produce the same 
articles as she did—it might be serviceable to keep a few posts to 
enable us to trade with the Indians and to procure furs, the only 
article of much consequence that came from Canada, but he could 
not discover what could be derived from interior service.” 

The House of Commons made but two changes in the bill, 
the tenure of the assembly being reduced to four years and its 
membership in Lower Canada being increased to fifty. The 
House of Lords under Grenville’s management was even more 
gentle. The Lords were lukewarm in their enthusiasm, but the 
bill slowly yawned its way until it became law. 

Thus a thirty-year struggle had at last ended in a Pyrrhic 
victory for the English merchants of Quebec and Montreal. 
They had won their coveted assembly, but at the expense of a 
division of the province which made the prize like Dead Sea 
fruit in their grasp. The first cautious step towards self-govern- 
ment had been taken. Its feebleness and timidity have occasioned 
strong censures from British and Canadian statesmen and his- 
torians.2. It must be admitted that their reproaches are well- 
founded, but in some instances the critics do not sufficiently 
consider the setting of the Constitutional Act. 

As we have seen, it is the first important measure affecting 


1Parl. Hist., vol. 29, p. 107. 


2From Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, Principal Grant Robertson, Dr. Shortt, 
Professor McArthur, and Professor Kennedy. 
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the British colonies in America since the American Revolution. 
That upheaval had produced a wave of pessimism and disillusion 
among the governing classes. The limitations upon self-govern- 
ment are at least in part due to the belief that the loss of the 
Thirteen Colonies was precipitated by the freedom of action 
which their assemblies possessed. The Act was framed and de- 
bated when the course of events in France seemed to indicate 
the folly and danger of giving an untrained population too large 
a share in government. The British government was well aware 
of the lack of education and political experience among the 
French Canadians and it dared not distinguish between the 
races. To attack the statesmen of 1791 for political cowardice, 
harassed as they were by a remembrance of the near past and a 
doubt as to the near future in Europe, is to be overharsh in our 
judgment. Lord John Russell, the ‘Finality Jack” of the 
“Great Reform Bill’? was just as timid nearly half a century 
afterwards. Granted that the plan for an aristocracy was im- 
possible of execution, that the Clergy Reserves clauses were 
excessive in generosity and ambiguous in phraseology, that the 
executive was irresponsible, and that the powers of council and 
assembly were confused and vaguely outlined, the fact still remains 
that the French were given a chance to learn the arts of govern- 
ment without too large an English majority to sneer at their 
efforts and to irritate their pride, while the Loyalists could lay 
well and truly the foundations of Upper Canada without being 
disturbed by constant political jangling and wrangling. The Act 
was in no sense a hasty or ill-considered measure, but the result of 
careful enquiry and anxious deliberation. It was intended to be 
a beginning of reform and was not advanced as the last word in 
constitution making. It made an honest attempt to adjust the 
claims of two conflicting nationalities, but it failed because local 
conditions proved stronger than political theories. _ 
FREDERIC H. SOWARD 
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CAPTAIN JOHN MONTRESOR IN CANADA 


A GOOD deal has appeared at one time or another in various 

publications on the activities of Captain John Montrésor 
in North America. A short bibliography is appended, giving the 
chief books in which references to him can be found;' to include 
every work in which his life or experiences are mentioned would 
occupy much unnecessary space. It is the purpose of this article 
to supplement as far as possible information which has already 
appeared in print, confining the narrative to the main facts of 
his life. 

John Montrésor was born at Gibraltar on April 6, 1736 (O.S.), 
the son of Colonel James Montrésor by Mary Haswell, daughter 
of Captain William Haswell, the Master Attendant of the Royal 
Dockyard at Gibraltar. Mary Haswell’s younger brother settled 
for some time in America, and his daughter Mrs. Rowson obtained 
some passing celebrity as a novelist. John Montrésor remained 
at Gibraltar till the year 1754, with one short period in England 
between 1746 and 1750 while he was being educated at Westminster 
School. While at Gibraltar he acted as assistant to his father, 
who was Chief Engineer, receiving, no doubt, a useful grounding 
as a sapper officer. 

In 1754 Colonel James Montrésor returned to England and 
was appointed Chief Engineer to General Braddock’s expedition. 
John Montrésor sailed with his father. He persuaded a young 
lady of good family to elope with him. The story is a sad one, 
for he never married her and she died in New York, apparently 
after being deserted by him. The lady’s name has been men- 
tioned elsewhere, but no good would be served by repeating what 


1Scull, G. D., The Montrésor Journals (N.Y. Hist. Soc.: Collections, 1881). Scull, 
G. D., The Evelyns in America (Oxford, 1881). Severance, F., Achievements of Capt. J. 
Montrésor at Niagara (Buff. Hist. Soc., vol. 5, Buffalo, 1902). Porter, W., History of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers (1889). Wagner, H., Pedigree of the Huguenot 
family of Montrésor (Hug. Soc., 1917). Dict. Nat. Biog., vol. 38 (1894). Additional 


references can be found in a large number of books and periodicals from 1772 to the 
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can only be, at the best, a conjecture. Mrs. Rowson, mentioned 
above, wrote a novel Charlotte Temple on the subject, in which 
John Montrésor is barely disguised as Jack Montraville and his 
character depicted in no favourable light. It is certain that 
Mrs. Rowson could have heard the story only at secondhand. 
Colonel James Montrésor did not reach America with General 
Braddock, for he became ill early on the voyage, was disembarked 
in Ireland, and did not arrive in America till later. John Mon- 
trésor disembarked with General Braddock’s force, was given a 
commission in the 48th, and was present at the battle of Fort 
Duquesne, where he was wounded. During 1756-7 he was engaged 
on works in connection with Fort Edward and Fort William 
Henry, and in 1758 he was ordered to join the expedition preparing 
for Louisbourg. 

The Board of Ordnance in London, which at that time ad- 
ministered the Engineers, was a most autocratic body which con- 
sidered its rulings superior to those of the general on the spot. 
On this occasion they appear to have drawn up for the Engineers 
in America a list of duties for the coming campaign. From this 
list Colonel James Montrésor, the Chief Engineer, drew up his 
‘“‘return”’ for the General, detailing Clarke and Gordon for the 
Louisbourg expedition (in addition to others); Montrésor (John) 
and Williamson for the force with General Abercrombie. How- 
ever, when the General saw the return, he altered it in hisown 
hand, so as to detail Montrésor and Williamson for Louisbourg 
while he kept Clarke and Gordon, older men, with him. No 
doubt James Montrésor expected that this tampering with the 
great Board’s fiat would cause trouble, for he kept the amended 
draft; and it was well he did, for when he arrived in London two 
years later, he was at once called to account for altering the list 
of duties, and even the production of the paper barely saved 
him from the wrath of the Board. This paper is still in the 
author’s possession. Wolfe was not too pleased at getting two 
youngsters in exchange for two more mature officers (see his 
letter in Beckles Willson, The Life and Letters of James Wolfe, 
p. 369); while General Abercrombie fared still worse—it was 
probably Clarke who gave him the fatal advice about the strength 
of the French entrenchments at Ticonderoga in the following July. 

The Diary of John Montrésor throughout the siege of Louis- 
bourg has already been printed. Beyond his Diaries few of his 
papers for this period have survived. He spent over thirty 
years in America, mostly on service, so it is hardly surprising that 
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many papers were lost or captured. Some rough notes for his 
diary, a draft of a letter, a return of ammunition expended at 
the siege, an abstract from a French officer’s captured diary, and 
a copy of the Articles of Capitulation—these are the only docu- 
ments of this period. 

After the fall of Louisbourg, Montrésor was kept on routine 
engineering duty (which included a scout to Lake La Bradore) 
until he was detailed to form part of the Quebec expedition under 
Wolfe, with which he sailed at the end of May, 1758. The papers 
he left of this expedition are more numerous. Besides his Diary, 
the more interesting are his letters to his father and a monograph 
entitled ‘‘The present situation of the town of Quebec with a 
description of it and its Environs’. Whether the latter is a 
production of his own brain or of another’s I have no means of 
knowing. In one of his letters home he enclosed a sketch on 
which some nearly contemporary hand has marked the legend 
“‘The Heights of Abraham’’. An inspection of it, however, leads 
me to believe that it represents Montmorency and the action of 
July 31 there. The original drawing of Wolfe which Montrésor 
made at this time and which was mezzotinted by Killingbeck 
in 1783, does not exist among his papers. It was probably 
given to Killingbeck for the purpose of reproduction. 

After the capture of Quebec, Montrésor found Murray a far 
harder task-master than Wolfe had been. During 1759 he was 
engaged in swearing Canadians to allegiance. Among his papers 
of this period there is a proclamation signed by Murray and 
countersigned by Cramahé and also a form of oath. Both these 
are very torn and thumbed, probably because they were taken 
around with him. The form of oath runs:—‘‘ Form of Oath ad- 
ministered to the Canadians subdued by his Brittannick Majesties 
Forces. Je promets et jure devant Dieu solennellement que je 
serai fidele 4 Sa Majeste Brittanique le Roy George second, 
que je ne prendrai point les armes contre lui, et que je ne donnerai 
aucune avertissement a ses ennemis qui lui puisse en aucune 
maniére nuire.” 

By January, 1760, Murray found it necessary to communicate 
with Amherst to let him know the state of the garrison and his 
own difficulties, one of which was the uncertainty of getting a 
messenger through. Lieutenant Butler and some rangers tried 
in January but had to return. Murray then called for volunteers, 
and Montrésor, having volunteered, was dispatched with a party 
of rangers. Helefton January 26. The route he chose was difficult 
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and unexplored, he under-estimated the time the journey would 
take and ran short of provisions, none the less he got to Top- 
sham on Feb. 20 and reached Boston on the 25th. 

During this period he wrote up his Diary nightly in pencil, 
inking it over after his return to civilization. An inspection of 
the original will quickly convince anyone of the endurance shown 
by his men and himself in reaching their destination. This 
service, which in a later century would have meant a D.S.O. 
and a few D.C.M’s, earned no reward. Is it to be wondered at 
that in his Diary at times he is loud in his complaints? Others 
before now have found it hard enough to keep doing their duty 
for duty’s sake alone. The only papers of this period besides 
the Diaries are a sketch of the route, his instructions signed by 
Murray, and the drafts of a few letters written by him after his 
arrival at Topsham. There is also an unfinished monograph 
entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the different towns and villages in Canada”’: 
it is written in French, but whether his production or not, I do 
not know. He was, of course, quite conversant in French. 

After taking dispatches back to Murray, by sea this time, he 
was employed to make a report on the fort at Jacques Cartier, 
which he did, disguised as a drummer of marines with a flag of 
truce. His report was forwarded to Brigadier-General Simon 
Frazer, who subsequently conducted operations against the 
fort. In September, 1760 he was employed to take dispatches 
once more to Amherst. In 1761 he explored the country between 
Canada and Fort Halifax on the Kennebec River with a party 
of savages, and throughout the period 1760-2 he seems to have 
been directing the survey of the St. Lawrence river at 2,000 feet 
to an inch. 

He left very few papers of this period beyond a copy of the 
articles of capitulation between Amherst and Vaudreuil and a 
few letters home. In fact the diary of his 1761 exploration and 
his papers of this period fell into the hands of the Americans 
some years later, and the diary itself Colonel Benedict Arnold 
used when he took 1,100 men to join General Schuyler for the 
conquest of Canada in 1775. For this reason it is difficult to 
trace his movements for 1763, but a letter of his to Captain 
Bassett (now in the British Museum) describes his relief of 
“‘D’Etroit” in October. Comparing the description given in the 
letter, written a month after the affair, with the incident related 
by Mant at page 498 et seg. leads one to the belief that they may 
be the same. 
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He was back in New York by December, 1763, bringing with 
him dispatches from Gladwin to the Commander-in-Chief. 
He seems to have had a moment to himself about then, for he 
got married. In April, 1764 he was off again as Chief Engineer 
to Colonel Bradstreet. Severance’s pamphlet gives a connected 
account of his activities during this expedition with which he 
served until he was ordered to take dispatches from Bradstreet 
to the Commander-in-Chief at New York. Beyond his diary I 
have no papers of this period. 

After 1764 his service was passed entirely in the parts of 
America outside Canada and ceases to be of interest from the 
point of view of this article. He left America finally in 1778, 
still a captain, and retired into private life in England with no 
pension and filled with the bitterest thoughts of the way he had 
been treated. Pursued by commissions of inquiry into his ac- 
counts, which were said to lack certain receipts, he was tortured 
by all those nice legal proceedings the eighteenth century under- 
stood so well. The latter part of his life (still under investigation) 
is very obscure, but he died in 1799 in Maidstone prison while 
under surveillance. His estate had been seized and sold by the 
government who recouped themselves to the amount of some 
£48,000. Twenty-five years after his death his sons were still 
fighting his case and about 1826 they appear to have finally 
cleared his name and obtained £40,000 from the Government. 

A man’s character can, I suppose, be judged to some extent 
from his diaries and no one can read those of John Montrésor 
without realising that he was a man not slow to exaggerate the 
value of his services. In making the final verdict it must not be 
forgotten that his Diaries were not written for publication and 
that not one of his services received any reward, pecuniary or 
otherwise. 


F. M. Montrésor 


THe LETTERS OF JOHN LANGTON ABOUT CANADIAN POLITICS, 
1855-1856 


N 1854 there was formed in Canada a strong coalition govern- 
ment under the nominal leadership of Sir Allan MacNab, but 
under the real leadership of John A. Macdonald. This govern- 
ment disposed of the prickly questions of the Clergy Reserves in 
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Upper Canada and the Seigniorial Tenure in Lower Canada, and 
it grappled also with the question of the reform of the adminis- 
tration of the province. Among other things it created in 1855 
the office of the auditor-general, an office which has played an 
important part in Canadian government from that day to this. 

In selecting a suitable man for the post, John A. Macdonald 
hit upon John Langton, the member for Peterborough. John 
Langton was an Englishman who, after graduating at Cambridge 
University, had come to Canada in 1831. He settled near Peter- 
borough, Upper Canada, and in 1851 was elected to represent 
Peterborough in the provincial parliament. A man of superior 
attainments and of well-known integrity, as well as a supporter 
of the moderate Conservative policy of John A. Macdonald, he 
was eminently suited to become the first auditor-general of Canada; 
and it is interesting to know that he retained this dignified and 
honourable post after Confederation until the year 1878. His 
work in organizing the financial system of the Dominion of Canada 
is one which entitles him to a high place in Canadian annals. 

At the time when he was appointed auditor-general of Old 
Canada, John Langton was in the habit of writing long and ex- 
ceedingly frank letters to his brother, William Langton, a banker 
in England. These letters have recently been returned to Canada, 
and among them are a number which deal with the appointment 
of John Langton as auditor-general, and his organization of his 
office. These throw an intimate light on the inner workings of 
government in Canada at that time, and describe with pungent 
force many of the chief characters on the political stage. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Langton of Toronto, we 
are permitted to publish the following instalment of this corre- 
spondence. The remainder of the letters will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. 


[Transcript.] 
1. From John A. Macdonald! to John Langton 


Quebec—6 February, 1855. 
Confidential 
My DEAR LANGTON, 


I have had continually before my eyes our last conversation, and 
under the impression that you had finally made up your mind to retire 


1The Hon. (afterwards Sir) John Alexander Macdonald (1815-1891), member of 
the Legislative Assembly for Kingston, and attorney-general for Canada West. 
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from Parliament, I spoke to Oliphant! and subsequently to Lord Bury? 
and Sir Edmund Head?’ about your appointment to the office of Indian 
agent vice [undecipherable] dismissed. The salary is about £350. 
I may say I had secured the appointment for you when on my return 
Cayley* showed me your letter saying you had resolved to return to 
Quebec. I was glad to hear this as I think you worthy of a better 
office than settling the quarrels of demoralized Redmen with still more 
demoralized Whites. Another position now offers itself for which 
your habit of mind eminently qualifies you, and if you do not object 
I have no doubt that it will be at your service whenever you please. 
It is very fortunate for Cayley that Mackenzie’ has made such an 
opportune Exposé of the way affairs have been conducted in the different 
public departments. He is now called upon, without an insidious 
prying into the affairs of the other departments, to institute a searching 
enquiry into the management and accounts of all the Bureaux. You 
know his office is that of ‘“‘Inspector General of Accounts”’ and that the 
office originally was that of Auditor General. By degrees the Customs 
and financial business of the Province came under his jurisdiction, tho’ 
not under his patent of office, and these have now become his sole 
business. His duties of Auditor having in fact become obsolete, I 
suggested to Cayley the resumption of his old duties, and the forming 
an Audit department with a departmental head and suitable Staff— 
the Head to have the same position as Cary® the head of the financial 
Branch or Bouchette’ as the head of the Customs branch. The salary 
to be say £500. Cayley at once approved of the suggestion and we 
simultaneously said you were the man to command the ship. It is 
proposed to come down to the House with the plan to give the Audit 


1Laurence Oliphant (1829-1888), secretary to Lord Elgin. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Indian affairs, and made a journey to Lake Superior which 
he described in a volume entitled Minnesota and the Far West (Edinburgh, 1855). He 
returned to England soon after Lord Elgin’s retirement at the end of 1854. 

*William Coutts Keppel, Viscount Bury (1832-1891). He was superintendent of 
Indian affairs in Canada from 1854 to 1857. 

3Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart. (1805-1868), who succeeded Lord Elgin as 
governor-general of Canada on December 19, 1854. He remained in office until October 
24, 1861. 

‘The Hon. William Cayley (1807-1890), member for Huron in the Legislative 
Assembly, and inspector-general from 1845 to 1848 and from 1854 to 1858. 

5William Lyon Mackenzie (1795-1861), member of the Legislative Assembly for 
Haldimand from 1851 to 1858, and one of the principal spokesmen of the Clear Grit 
party. 

®Joseph Cary, deputy minister of finance, 1842-1863. 

7Robert Shore Milnes Bouchette (1805-1879), a former rebel of 1837, who became 
commissioner of customs in 1851. 
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Branch a permanent habitation and a name by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, fixing by Statute its duties, salaries, etc. This will give 
it more weight in the Country and over the officers of govt: who 
are public accountants, than if established by mere order in Council. 
This would [not] permit the office being established till the end of the 
Session, which would I fancy be rather agreeable to your views than 
otherwise. There is a point worthy of every consideration in this matter, 
about which we can talk when we meet. Meanwhile think over it. 
Shall the Audit officer be eligible for Parlt:?! If he is, and has in fact 
a seat, he becomes a political personage, and is subject to change on 
every change of Govt:. This, as far as you are concerned, I think 
would be no objection. Then a question arises whether a political officer’s 
report would have the same weight as that of a non-political person. 
Cayley thinks not, I differ. Under the principles of responsibility 
some member of the Govt: must produce under his responsibility the 
reports of the Audit office. In fact the report must be that of the In- 
spector General and therefore must be political. It seems to me that 
it would be well to have the Audit officer in Parlt: ready to answer all 
questions and debate all matters relative to the public accounts,—just 
as in England the Secretary of the Treasury is always in Parlt: acting 
as efficient aid to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. So much for this. 

You see we have made extensive changes in Lower Canada—and tho’ 
not so complete as a Bystander would wish, I can assure you that we 
went as far as was practicable. Morris? had resolved not to go to 
Toronto, and as some change ought to be made and must have been 
made now, we thought it better to commence at once, rather than have 
the thing partially done now and finished next summer. Cauchon* 
brings strength and energy, Lemieuxt commands more votes among 
the Franco Canadians than any other person in Lower Canada, and his 
appt: stops a mischievous re-agitation of the Seigniorial Bill question. 
He will not set the St. Lawrence on fire, but he is a shrewd common 
sense man, and understands human nature as his unlimited influence 


1W. S. Conger succeeded John Langton as member for Peterborough in the session 
which opened on February 15, 1856. 

2Probably the Hon. William Morris (1786-1858), who had been receiver-general 
in the Draper administration from 1844 to 1846, and president of the council from 
1846 to 1848. He retired from public life in 1853, and died in Montreal on June 29, 1858. 

8The Hon. Joseph Edouard Cauchon (1816-1885), member of the Legislative 
Assembly for Montmorency since 1844. In January, 1855, he became commissioner of 
crown lands, in succession to the Hon. A. N. Morin. He resigned the office in 1857. 

‘The Hon. Francois Xavier Lemieux (1811-1864), member of the Legislative 
Assembly for Levis from 1854 to 1861, chief commissioner of public works from January, 
1855 to 1857. 
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in the District of Quebec shows. As we have pledged ourselves to 
spend no money without the previous sanction of Parliament and 
afterwards under Order in Council there can be no more Piers and he 
can do no harm. 

Cartier! is active—too much so—and will do his work. The chief 
necessity for appointing him was that the large and important District 
of Montreal was altogether unrepresented in the Cabinet except by 
Drummond,? who has no property in Montreal and represents a Town- 
ship Constituency. 

Were you not glad to see old Badgley® housed for life? We had a 
good deal of difficulty but were firm. 

Let me hear from you soon. You will be down at the beginning of 
the Session I hope. 

Yours very faithfully 


(Signed) JoHN A. MACDONALD 
John Langton, Esq. 


Peterboro. 


2. From John Langton to his brother, William Langton 


Toronto, Dec. 30th, 1858. 


My DEAR WILLIAM, 


Having been now more than a month installed in my office I must 
give you some account of it and of the prospects of work before me and 
of the probability of my getting on pretty comfortably. First my 
relations with Cayley have been satisfactory enough. He has fulfilled 
his pledge of leaving me entirely to myself to do what I like, though I 
have some little complaint to make about my freedom of choice in my 
assistants. I found three clerks there who had been more or less attached 
to the Audit branch of his office, none of them worth much but two are 


1The Hon. (afterwards Sir) George Etienne Cartier (1814-1873), member of the 
Legislative Assembly for the county of Verchéres, 1848-1861. On January 25, 1856, he 
became provincial secretary in the MacNab-Taché ministry, and on May 24, 1856, 
attorney-general for Canada East in the Taché-Macdonald ministry. 

2The Hon. Lewis Thomas Drummond (1813-1882), member for Shefford in the 
Legislative Assembly, and attorney-general for Canada East, 1851-1856. He resigned 
his office when the Taché-Macdonald ministry was formed in May, 1856. 

8The Hon. William Badgley (1801-1887), member for Missisquoi county in the 
Legislative Assembly. He had been attorney-general for Canada East in the Draper 
administration, 1847-48, but he was not included in the MacNab-Morin government 


of 1854. In January, 1855, he was appointed a judge of the Superior Court of Lower 
Canada. 
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practicable enough. One of them however I blame Cayley for saddling 
me with. He is a black sheep who has been transferred from one Depart- 
ment to another and found quite impracticable in all—utterly useless 
and worse than useless. Cayley knew this as well as I do and it was a 
mere excuse that they sent him to me with some books which he used 
to keep and which are now in my branch, because in fact, though he 
ought to have kept them, they never could trust him to do it. I have 
seriously remonstrated for he is in receipt of a higher salary than any- 
body in my office and is utterly useless to me. I have told Cayley that 
I have no objection to his drawing his salary and sitting there, but I 
will not be responsible for finding him work as I cannot trust to the 
accuracy of anything he does. I think I shall get rid of him before long. 
I have introduced 3 more clerks and mean to get two more. My chief 
clerk I have in my eye but have not yet selected and do not mean to 
do [so] till I get the work into something like order. 

Then as to my colleagues in the Board of Audit—one I find a very 
easy-going man, the chief Commissioner of Customs, who keeps his own 
branch well audited and is not disposed to trouble himself with any 
other. He will sit occasionally at the board, but will clearly give me 
neither assistance nor trouble. The other who has just been appointed 
Depy: Inspector Gen: has risen from book-keeper and is nothing but 
a book-keeper still. He seems however an honest fellow and really 
desirous that everything should be straight, and from long experience 
in the office has been very useful in putting me up to its ways. He 
evidently entertains a most deferential respect for me and will give me 
no trouble except with a few crotchets which he has. One is an old 
jealousy between the book-keepers of the Inspector and Receiver 
General’s' Depts: who never can get their books to agree though repre- 
senting the same transactions, and each of course blames the other. 
Some years ago two sets of books exactly similar were opened for the 
two departments and it was intended they should be a check upon 
each other and that they ought exactly to correspond. I think this 
was a mistake, for the means of information of the two are different, 
and even if two book keepers took the same day book as their basis I 
doubt whether they would produce from it similar books. The Rec. 
Gen. receives and pays, but the accounts which shew how the money 
comes to be received and why paid are kept in the Inspector General’s 
office. A warrant comes down for counter-signature to the Rec. Gen., 


1The Hon. (afterwards Sir) Etienne Pascal Taché (1795-1865), had been receiver- 
general since November, 1849. On May 23, 1856, he was appointed a life member of 
the Legislative Council, and on April 19 he was elected speaker of that body, but he 
continued to act also as receiver-general. 
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and this is his only means of knowing to which account it is to be placed; 
and if the warrant does not properly express that on the face of it, he 
is not to blame if he enters it to a different a/c to the Insp. Gen. Ora 
cross entry may be made properly enough by the I. G. of the reason of 
which the R. G. knows nothing. So with receipts. But it is not often 
that there is £600,000 discrepancy as in Glen Mills & Co:! a/c this year 
in the two offices, in which by the bye the R. G. was right and the I. G. 
wrong, arising out of an issue of Debentures to the Grand Trunk R. R. 
or rather to G. M. & Co. to be held for the Province and paid to 
G. T. R. R. on certain conditions. My friend Dickenson, late Book- 
keeper now Depty: I. G., considers his books as the true standard 
and thinks the R. G. should compare with them at stated intervals 
and make them agree, which would render them useless as independent 
records. The R. G. book-keeper wants everything to be reported to him 
in detail, so as to be a duplicate I. G. book-keeper. I think both are 
wrong. The warrants and Bank certificates etc. should contain on the 
face of them sufficient information as to the account to which they are 
applicable—which now they do not, or only a pencil endorsation made 
by a clerk unconnected with the book-keeper—and the Rec. Gen. 
should not attempt too great a refinement in the subdivision of accounts 
of which he can know nothing. Though the items might differ the 
large heads of income and expenditure and the totals would then agree, 
and if there was a disagreement it would be not without its use in pointing 
out accounts which were not sufficiently defined and understood. Another 
of his weak points is that he wants our main attention to be turned to 
points which have attracted notice, so as to be ready to answer and 
defend the office when Parliament meets. I want to find out anything 
that is wrong though never heard of before, and set right what is known. 
He wants to shew that the Insp: Genl’s: Dept: is not to blame. He has 
also some pet ideas, not of a very enlarged kind, which he bothers me 
with sometimes, but altogether he is a decent fellow and is no impedi- 
ment to me. 

I told you I had been at work for more than a month, but of the 
accounts of 1855 which ought to be audited and printed by the end of 
February I have as yet only succeeded in getting hold of minute frac- 
tions, so that I despair of ever getting through with them when they 
do come. Hitherto I have been principally engaged with [arrears] which 
may be postponed, and in correspondence to hurry on the rendering 
of sufficient accounts, and getting explanations as to the system of 


4Glyn, Mills and Company who, with Baring Brothers and Company, had been 
in 1852 the London financial agents for the Province of Canada and bankers for the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 
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keeping the books in different Departments. I have succeeded how- 
ever, not without some opposition, in introducing a system for the future 
of quarterly instead of annual returns which will make work more 
smooth hereafter. This question of arrears is a ticklish one. I do not 
like to commit myself to going back to any fixed time with all accounts, 
but with some it will be very necessary; and in some of the Depart- 
ments I find a great disinclination to let me go back, which as you may 
imagine only makes me the more anxious to do so. But in the audit 
itself there are several difficulties which present themselves. As to 
payments—was the money paid? Of course a voucher should be pro- 
duced to shew it was—but was the work done or service rendered which 
the money is payable for? It is not often we get such an item as appeared 
in last year’s Public Accounts, in a page immediately following a whole 
host of £1. 2. 3’s and £5. 3. 6's, viz. ‘Benjamin Chaffey and others, for 
services on the St: Lawrence canals,”’ 50 odd thousand pounds. A detail 
was asked for and 63 items given, of which Benjamin Chaffey got one 
of about £6000, and, amongst others, two convents in Montreal got 
between them £35,000 for land bought of them. But supposing we have 
the whole 63 vouchers, were there not some explanations wanted about 
this purchase of land—how much, at what price, what wanted for, by 
whose orders? The information on such points is generally very vague 
and incomplete, and it is difficult to draw a line where to stop in re- 
quiring details. It is clear that I cannot measure whether Benjamin 
Chaffey did the number of yds. of embankment he is paid for, or whether 
the powder bought for blasting was really delivered or, if delivered, used. 
I must stop at the certificate of some responsible servant of the public 
somewhere, (I rarely find any however except for large sums where no 
details are given), and if I am so to stop, where am I to doso? As far 
[as] concerns any real check I question whether I gain anything more 
by keeping a clerk engaged all day in checking a pile of small tradesmen’s 
bills consisting of dozens of items each of so many pounds of such a 
thing at so much a pound, all amounting to £100 or so, than by passing 
an item of £10,000 paid to a contractor for work done, when I have 
neither his contract nor any means of knowing whether the work was 
really done. One fellow has a very original notion of a voucher—he 
sends me his own cheque on the bank payable to himself or bearer as 
a voucher for certain payments which I have no doubt he did make 
with the money he drew. The idea is too innocent to allow of the sup- 
position of the man being a rogue. As far as I have gone as yet into the 
Board of Works! a/cs I find the most scrupulous detail in small things 


1Supra, note 12. 
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and the most suspicious vagueness in the larger items. I have not yet 
come to asking further explanations, and when I do so I am much 
puzzled to know how far to require details. 

Then supposing a voucher produced that the money was paid and a 
certificate that the service was rendered, another question arises—was 
the expenditure authorized? The Act is silent upon this point. It is 
contended by some that the auditor should certify before payment that 
the payment is authorized, and this seems to be to a certain extent the 
practice in England by an officer of the Treasury, but that clearly is no 
duty of mine here. After payment however am I to say whether it is 
authorized? Cayley says yes if not authorized by Act or Order in 
Council (I know many such), but this will not be sufficient for others 
who will want to know whether Act orO.C. I think I shall distinguish, 
that is report, all payments on O.C. alone, but this will be difficult unless 
I can get them to keep their appropriation book better than it has been 
done and get them to enter on the face of the warrant on account of 
what appropriation, or if not of what O. C., and furnish me with a list 
of all warrants—and even this will not do unless the Board of Works 
when they send for a warrant enter in their certificate, which they do 
not always do by any means, on account of what appropriation. 

Then as to receipts, something in the shape of vouchers is often 
required and is more difficult to manage. Our Superintendent of Edu- 
cation! gets £3000 a year to supply school libraries, and he sends me 
as vouchers of his outlay booksellers receipts and tells me he has sold 
to schools some £2000. Now how can I tell whether he has not received 
more, for as his accounts are not published we have not even that check 
upon him. I remember when I was Warden saving the county many 
hundred pounds by compelling the Treasurer to give receipts for land 
tax out of a cheque receipt book. He argued, amongst other difficulties 
which he made, that that was no protection as he might enter a different 
sum in the cheque to what he did in the body. True enough, but that 
could hereafter be better brought home to him than if he had put the 
money in his pocket and made no record of it in his books. At any rate 
the land tax became more productive, and we have since had no more 
people’s land sold by mistake for arrears of taxes which they had paid. 
I can think of no other way applicable to some of these cases except 
something similar, except in the case of Land Agents which I will mention 
presently. Perhaps the cases of this kind arise so seldom, most receipts 
being direct from the public chest except Land Agents, Customs Col- 
lectors and Collectors of tolls on the Canals. 


1The Rev. Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882), superintendent of education in Canada 
West. 
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Lastly the Cash balances should have vouchers, which they never 
have—that is, to say where is [the] money? If in the man’s pocket we 
must take his word for it and should know it at any rate, but if where it 
ought to be, in a Bank, we should be told how deposited and get a bank 
certificate from him or a return from the Bank. Last week I partially 
audited our Superintendent of Education’s a/cs. The whole sum passing 
through his hands annually is about £60,000, the great bulk of which 
about £45,000 is received by him in January and July, and almost 
immediately paid out; nevertheless on Jan. Ist, 1854 he had according 
to me, though much disguised in his accounts, upwards of £13,000 in 
hand, and Jan. 1, 1855 upwards of £9,000. Where is the money? It 
never seems to have occurred to anybody to ask. It may be spent or 
it may be at interest on his behalf. I had just come to this conclusion 
(I mean that he had these balances) when an application from him was 
sent down to me to report upon in which he says that, in consequence 
of my having required him to send in his a/cs quarterly, it would be 
much more convenient if instead of getting all his appropriations annu- 
ally, about July or August, he were to have them paid him quarterly 
in advance. In my report which I made last night I shew that under 
the nine heads into which he divides his accounts and asks for his money 
quarterly in advance, in all of them he has had in hand constantly for 
a year and a half a much larger balance than the advance he asks for. 
In 1853 he got his £3000 for 1854 on a/c of school libraries in advance, 
but Jan. 1, 1855 fully £2000 of it was still on hand. In the same year a 
grant was made of £500 a year towards a museum and he got his 
money for 1854 in advance, but Jan. 1, 1855 out of two annual payments 
he had only succeeded in expending £75. I think that man’s cash 
balances want looking after. He is the Pope of Methodism in this 
country, but he mistook his profession. Nature intended him for a Jesuit. 

This leads me to another question. If there is anything wrong in an 
account, of course I report; if there is anything bad in the system of 
keeping accounts | think it is clear I should report also. But when the 
system of managing the public business is bad, is that any concern of 
mine. I doubt. The question of large balances is in the debatable 
ground between the last two named questions, and that I have reported 
upon in the Education case and in the opposite case of the Lunatic 
Asylum. This institution expends about £10,000 of public money, 
receiving about £500 from paying patients and other services, and 
renders accounts quarterly, carefully analysing the expenditure, quite 
a model in that respect for our public accountants. They go on tick 
for everything except the small sum they get from paying patients, 
their quarterly accounts being a list of their debts, which they get a 
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warrant to discharge; but the last quarter as they shewed a balance of 
cash in hand £89, Dickenson, being zealous as a new hand, deducted 
this from their liabilities, and they got a warrant only for the net balance. 
This large and admirably managed Institution has therefore been 
carried on now for three months without a single sixpence of cash except 
from some paying patient who may have been discharged during the 
middle of the quarter, for they only make their payments quarterly. 
This will be amended for the future. It is much more questionable 
whether I should not be considered as going beyond my province if I 
were to report upon other questions of general finance, and yet I long to 
do so. Weare eaten up with Special Funds which are daily increasing. 
Egerton Ryerson in his Education accounts must have nine special 
funds, and always keeps a heavy balance in each; as if I kept a baker’s, 
butcher’s, tailor’s, etc. fund, with always enough in it to meet any 
possible demand during the year. He only follows the example of his 
betters. We are a mass of special funds, and the consequence is that 
like Ryerson we have always a large balance on hand. With an annual 
revenue of about £1,500,000, the smallest of our monthly cash balances 
last year was £600,000 and the average about £850,000; and this does 
not include everything, for some of the special Funds are not kept in 
the Receiver General’s name, and until Cayley altered it this year some 
Departments, as the Crown Lands, kept a separate purse and only paid 
over to the Receiver General when they had a large sum, such as £30,000 
or £40,000 in the instance of the Crown Lands. I must watch an 
opportunity of reporting upon it as a matter of account. 

I am only just beginning to see my way into the way the different 
Departments keep their books. There has been a great improvement 
of late years, in a great measure owing to Hincks,' but there is still 
room for improvement. The Inspector General’s Department is the 
most perfect but even there I find a curious want. Before the Union 
it seems no accounts were kept with collectors of Revenue but their 
monthly returns were filed away in pigeon holes where they still repose. 
It was a great improvement when Hincks opened a sub-accountants 
ledger for these gentlemen who receive money for the public, but it does 
appear to me curious that to this day they have never thought of opening 
a ledger for the gentlemen who expend the public money. With such 
people as my friend Ryerson the pigeon hole system is still carried out. 
Whatever the Inspector General may do I mean to open a ledger for 
these sub-accountants with the new year. 


1Sir Francis Hincks (1807-1885), who had been inspector-general of public accounts 
from 1842 to 1843 and from 1848 to 1851, and prime minister from 1851 to 1854. In 
1855 he was appointed governor of Barbadoes and the Windward Islands. 
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But the two great Departments I have to deal with are the Crown 
Lands! and the Public Works—the one, after the customs, our principal 
source of revenue and the other its great consumer. As to the first, till 
three years ago they did not keep books on any system at all, but now 
they keep them by double entry and well, as far as the remains of the old 
system and half a dozen irresponsible Lower Canadian Special funds 
will allow, and a villainous system they have of distinct branches of the 
Department. If you enquire about any unintelligible entry the book- 
keeper can only tell you it was so returned to me but Mr. Spragge or 
Mr. Dawson or Mr. Langevin has charge of that branch. These different 
branches audit or do not audit themselves and only report totals. The 
whole Department audits or does not audit itself and used as I told 
you to keep a separate purse. Even now they do not pay in the gross 
revenue and get warrants for their expenses, but they hand over only 
the balance after paying their expenses in many cases. The consequence 
is that the Chief Commission may order surveys, add a new Department 
of Mines or what not to give a friend a berth or give a pension to a 
clerk’s widow, not only without authority of Parliament but without 
consulting his brother Ministers. It is checked by the new regulation 
but not stopped. It may give you an idea how carelessly things were 
managed to give you an instance. In former days when land was a 
drug it was freely given away. United Empire Loyalists and their 
children born and to be born were entitled to grants of land, Militia 
men after the war etc. etc. About 15 years ago this was stopped and 
land scrip, for £5 each, was issued to all claimants at so much an acre 
on their claim, as a legal tender in payment of land at its current rate. 
The whole country was flooded with it, it was at a great discount and 
for many years it almost annihilated the land revenue. Now it appears 
upon examining the gross results that, notwithstanding much out- 
standing scrip, more has already been redeemed than ever was issued. 
When scrip came in in payment it never was checked with the scrip 
book, much of it was never defaced in any way and none in any effectual 
way, and none of it destroyed. I am hunting it up from its recesses and 
vaults of banks where it has been deposited and forgotten for years, 
and I think we have it all. I have commenced checking it, which will 
be a tedious business and require my constant supervision. I find that 
at one time the practice was for the commissioner to sign a whole scrip 
book at once in blank, to the value of £10,000, and leave the clerks to 
fill them up afterwards. All I can say is that if I find all right they 
must be honester people in the Crown Lands than I ever gave them 


1Supra, note 11. 
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credit for. Another horrible mismanagement is the Crown Land agents 
scattered through the Province, through whom all lands are sold and 
whose receipts are binding on the Department. They have to make 
monthly returns and payments, but many of them are always in arrear. 
Now an agent sells a quantity of land, receives the money and reports 
what he has done, remitting the money; or not reporting or remitting 
as the case may be. But suppose he does report and remit but not all 
his sales. The Department knows nothing about it and has no means 
of knowing. Clergy reserves are sold on ten years credit. A man may 
have paid his instalments regularly though the Agent may not have 
returned them, and it will first be found out when ten years have elapsed 
and he presents his ten receipts and claims his deed. Now I know some 
of these men to be great rogues and who shall say to what extent this 
has been carried. I am inclined to think the whole system of local 
agents should be done away with, but that is none of my business. I 
have the power to send a man to inspect their books if they have any 
and I think I shall do it, but I don’t know that much would come of it. 
The great cure for the future, (but that would leave their land jobbing 
and favoritism untouched), would be to let them finger no cash. Wher- 
ever there is a Land Agency there is a Bank agency not far off. The 
purchaser should pay his money into the Bank, taking duplicate Bank 
certificates which he would give the Agent, one for the Receiver General 
and one for the Crown Lands Department. 

The Board of works however is the Augean stable which I most 
dread. Their accounts have never been audited ‘since 1851 and then 
only partially. They say one whole case containing vouchers was lost 
on the removal of the seat of government. They have never balanced 
their books since 1852. They tried last year but after a month's work 
failed. Of the nature of their vouchers I have before spoken, and of 
their reluctance to let me go into arrears. Before I make up my mind 
about the latter I must see my way through this year. But enough of 
my troubles for one letter. 

Yours etc. 


(Signed) JoHN LANGTON 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Constitution, Administration, and Laws of the Empire. By A. 
BERRIEDALE KEITH. (The British Empire—A Survey in Twelve 
Volumes, edited by HucH Gunn.) London: W. Collins Sons & 
Company. 1924. Pp. xxii, 355. (16s. Od.) 

PROFESSOR KEITH’s latest volume belongs to a series which aims to “‘ pro- 

vide the ordinary reader with a bird’s-eye-view”’ of the manifold activities 

of the British Commonwealth. Such a series has long been overdue. 

It is no disparagement of Professor Keith’s work to say that the draft 

has not been adequately honoured. Indeed his book stands out pro- 

minently among the volumes, and, as far as Canada is concerned, we 
wish that he had been chosen to deal with the various aspects of Canadian 
activities rather than some of the writers selected who have succeeded 
in places in giving such a “‘birds’ eye view’”’ as to create false and some- 
what unbalanced impressions. Professor Keith’s volume is an out- 
standing proof uf the fact that only the completely skilled scholar can 
write for “the ordinary reader’’, that experience in political activities, 
in literary criticism, or even in travel, does not guarantee either accuracy 
or interpretative insight. Our criticism is all the more confident in 
this connection from the fact that Professor Keith contributes to another 
volume of the series an excellent chapter on the constitution-makers. 

The ‘ordinary reader”’ is the ultimate arbiter of the Commonwealth, 

and he emphatically deserves the compliment paid to him by Professor 

Keith. 

Professor Keith divides his volume with great skill. He treats first 
what may be called the common features of the Commonwealth, and 
then in short, well-written, and admirably balanced sections he surveys 
the domestic peculiarities of the Dominions, India, and the Colonies. 
His approach is always that of the lawyer—not that he may magnify 
law or glorify legalism, but that he may disclose the widening processes 
and community triumphs of constitutional right. His descriptions of 
the various governments are somewhat compressed and to the student 
they will appear inadequate; but Professor Keith has never forgotten 
the general aim of the series and his book ought to enjoy well-deserved 
success as the most compact manual available in the field. 
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Attention may be drawn to the preface in which the position of the 
Crown in the United Kingdom is discussed in relation to treaties and 
to the -dissolution of Parliament. Professor Keith notices Mr. 
MacDonald's de jure recognition of Russia not merely to illustrate the 
continued extent of the royal prerogative in foreign affairs, but also to 
point out that the control exercised by the Dominions may be ‘‘often 
shadowy or illusory’’—an example of the bold realism which charac- 
terizes the entire book. In connection with the problem of the dissolution 
of parliament he equally avoids the snare of difficulties ‘‘treated in the 
abstract”’’. He is even willing to make a general rule apart from theory 
that in ordinary practice “it would be an invidious act to decline to 
sanction an appeal to the people.”’ 

Professor Keith makes it abundantly clear that the Imperial Con- 
ferences carry with them no executive power. It is well that he should 
give permanence to views which he has already expressed in The Times. 
Great hurt was done to the Commonwealth when politicians in the 
United Kingdom tried to impart an aspect of contractual obligation 
to the resolutions on Imperial preference, and it is most necessary that 
“the ordinary reader” should know clearly how far domestic co-operation 
has gone and what are its implications. Admirable, too, is the survey 
of ‘‘the treaty-making power’’, with its constant insistence on the 
“inner” and “‘outward”’ aspects of the Commonwealth’s constitutional 
life. 

Finally, Professor Keith sees the best guarantee for continued unity 
in the permanence of the rule of law and of parliamentary government. 
In the abstract we are inclined to agree, and there is undoubtedly a 
distinct danger in referenda and plebiscites becoming so common as to 
reduce parliamentary representative government to a complete farce 
without arriving at any solutions or heralding any political progress. 
The isolation of questions for purposes of direct voting is perhaps least 
likely to result in a mature reflection of public opinion. On the other 
hand, the tyranny of popular majorities or of cabinets is one of the 
most fruitful sources of the increasing contempt for laws and parlia- 
ments. Professor Keith avoids political philosophy; but no one can 
keep at all abreast with the affairs of the Commonwealth without 
feeling that representative government as at present practised has given 
birth to a crowd of political irritants. We do not believe that the path 
to development lies in making sacrosanct cabinet government. On the 
other hand, we do not believe that representative government is dying— 
it is already moribund save in forms. The rule of law is mixed up 
with this fact. Professor Keith thus sees not merely problems in the 
relationships between the nations of the Commonwealth, but in the 
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actual government of each, and he makes the future in both spheres 
depend (in perhaps his most dogmatic statement) “‘on the rule of law 
and the maintenance of the sovereignty of the Parliament, each in its 
own sphere’. He does not see that the signs of decay which he deplores 
may be the product of impatience with “law’’ which reflects ‘‘rights 
of persons’’—a mere mechanical process; and with ‘‘sovereignty”’ 
which is perhaps unrepresentative of fifty per cent. of an electorate—a 
mere arithmetical authority. The “law” of the Commonwealth and 
the “‘sovereignty’’ of the Commonwealth remain adequate for sensible 
men because of the general will which is independent of organizations 
but is none the less real. We might rather interpret the signs which 
Professor Keith deplores as evidence that some forms of our domestic 
governments are outworn and as proof of the presence of that mentality 
which Professor Keith himself so values—the desire for making no 
institution permanent. We only wish we were confident: the whole 
thing may unfortunately mean fractional and unthinking movements 
apart from the creative forces of political renaissance. 

There are some small points which need attention. The word “three”’ 
(p. 215, 1. 8) is obscure. Notice might be taken (p. 220) of the desire 
to claim the Parliament Act of 1911 as a method for solving deadlock 
with the senate. Mr. Mackenzie King has already given more than 
hints in this direction. The refusal of a lieutenant-governor, acting on 
the advice of his ministers, to forward a provincial act to Ottawa ought 
to be noticed (p. 225). The discussion of the control of education in 
Canada (p. 227) is quite obscure. The vital distinction between separate 
schools ‘‘by law”’ and ‘“‘by practice”’ is entirely omitted, as is the fact 
that the remedial appeal to the Dominion is only ‘‘in relation to educa- 
tion.’ Surely Professor Keith is also wrong in referring to Manitoba 
schools the decision that the privileges are ‘‘essentially denominational, 
not of language’? The primary reference is clearly to the Ottawa 
cases, especially Ottawa Separate Schools v. Mackell {1917| A.C. 62. 
Alberta is not the only province with a plebiscite Act (p. 228). 

The book is well printed and indexed, and there is a good working 
bibliography, in which Mr. Darrell Figgis’s Irish Constitution and Statutes 
and Constitution (Saorstat Eireann, League of Nations, Geneva, 1923) 
might appear to the exclusion of Mr. Scott’s inadequate Canadian 
Constitution and Mr. Porritt’s inaccurate Evolution of the Dominion of 
Canada. The ‘ordinary reader’’ has been singularly honoured in the 
book, and students will be wise pro hac vice to accept that rubric and to 
read an admirable and suggestive volume, characterized by sound 
scholarship, deep insight, and sober judgments. 

, W. P. M. KENNEDY 
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The Story of the Empire. By Sir CHARLES Lucas. (The British Empire: 

A survey in twelve volumes, edited by HuGH Gunn.) London: 

W. Collins, Sons & Company, and Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 

1924. Pp. 286. 
Tus work, by the well-known author of The Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, is volume 2 of The British Empire: A survey, the first 
volume of which contains an article on Canada by Sir George Foster. 
The whole series is too evidently intended for the general public to be 
of much historical value; but Sir Charles Lucas at least is too practised 
a writer not to give us a competent and lucid résumé of the development 
of the Empire from the Norman Conquest to the German failure, a 
development which he well describes as one of ‘“‘continuous expansion 
from an island ‘into a Commonwealth”. His book contains compara- 
tively little about Canada, but what there is is on the whole good, 
especially the paragraphs on the War of 1812. Occasionally there is a 
lack of perspective; after all, Radisson, who is not mentioned, had a 
great deal more to do with the foundation and success of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company than had Prince Rupert. We are glad to see that Sir 
Charles has a healthy old-fashioned affection for Queen Victoria, and 
does not share in the snobbish disdain of her which has become rather 
a pose. 

W.L. Grant 


Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism. By C. A. BoDELSEN. Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel. London: Gyldendal. 1924. 
Pp. 226. (10s. 6d.) 
THE views of a foreign observer on questions which arouse violent party 
passions at home are often of special interest; and Mr. Bodelsen has 
made an important contribution to the study of the modern British 
Empire by his lucid and dispassionate survey of the origin and growth 
of imperialism in England. He has employed an immense range of 
printed authorities, from Hansard and the daily press to Tennyson, 
Trollope, and Dickens; and the result is a thoroughly documented 
account illuminated by copious and well-selected quotations. 

British Imperialism is defined as ‘that specifically British movement 
which aims at preserving and consolidating the British Empire’’, and 
Mr. Bodelsen describes his purpose as “‘to trace this movement from its 
origin till the end of the ’eighties’’. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first outlines the British attitude toward the colonies 
with a white population from the ’twenties to 1869; and this is the most 
vivid and interesting part of the book. The argument is that mercan- 
tilism lived on as the dominant, almost the only, colonial theory; even 
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the apparent exceptions like Carlyle and the Colonial Reformers thought 
of the colonies primarily as settlement-grounds for a superabundant 
British population. Free-trade, Canadian responsible government, 
colonial control of waste lands, the Canadian tariff of 1859, the cost of 
colonial defence, each in turn made less plausible the doctrine that the 
Empire was worth maintaining because it paid. Consequently by the 
"sixties opinion was almost unanimous: the Empire was bound to dis- 
solve. There were two schools: the pessimists who believed separation 
was inevitable, and the active separatists who believed also that it was 
immediately desirable. 

The change came suddenly between 1869 and 1871. The detailed 
study of this period is the author’s chief original contribution. The 
occasion was the refusal of the Gladstone cabinet in 1869 to help New 
Zealand in a Maori War, and the consequent belief that dissolution 
was at hand. ‘With a rapidity and completeness which seem almost 
incredible the Separatist school in England practically vanished from 
the face of the land and the Pessimists dwindled into an insignificant 
minority.”” Mercantilism was replaced by “romantic enthusiasm”’. 
Mr. Bodelsen thinks too much emphasis has been laid on the Imperialists 
of the ’eighties (Disraeli does not stand the test of his searching analysis) ; 
and his demonstration of the greater importance of the earlier period, 
and of the causes of the change, is convincing. 

The last section of the book is disappointing. Opinion went from one 
extreme to the other, and “federate or disintegrate’ became the new 
imperial dilemma. Instead of describing, however, the growth of ‘‘bom- 
bastic Imperialism”’, the author only gives us a too detailed analysis 
of the views of Seeley and Froude, and a summary account of the Im- 
perial Federation League. The story stops short with the beginning 
of the present conception of a British Commonwealth of Nations—that 
is, with the dawning realization that Canadians, Australians, and South 
Africans were not merely Englishmen resident abroad. From one point 
of view, indeed, the book may be regarded as a running commentary 
on English ignorance of the British Empire. 

H. H. WronG 


The Voyages of Jacques Cartier. By H. P. Biccar. (Publications of 
the Public Archives of Canada, No. 11.) Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 
1924. Pp. xiv, 330; maps and illustrations. 

Most readers, no doubt, will open this attractive volume with some 

wonder, and perhaps regret, that it appears under the auspices of the 

Public Archives, with whose great collections it has little to do, instead 

of among the volumes of the Champlain Society, where all of its kith 
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and kin are being assembled in beautiful form and satisfying work- 
manship. 

The present work, obvious and known product of long study, includes 
complete reprints, new translations, and elaborate annotations of all 
known original narratives of the Cartier (and Roberval) voyages, the 
corresponding material of all three being presented on the same page, 
in a most convenient arrangement already used in the later Champlain 
Society volumes. Therewith appear aptly illustrative maps and pictures, 
and seven appendices of important collateral materials, including the 
related parts of the Alfonse Cosmographie, which would have been the 
more welcome were it not the only document in the book unaccom- 
panied by an English translation. The differences in the readings of 
the various texts of the narratives are all presented, by means of brackets, 
symbols, and footnotes, in a system that is consistent, though not easy, 
in practice, to follow: thus is offered here for the first time a really com- 
plete edition of all the Cartier narratives. The translations are, of 
course, good, as the authorship would lead us to expect, though there 
are openings for those who will think it can be bettered in particular 
points. The annotation is very copious, incorporating (apparently) all 
previous knowledge of the matters concerned, together with much new 
illumination of details, drawn in great part from rare sources inaccessible 
to earlier students. This wide range in the literature is, indeed, a dis- 
tinctive feature of the work, and leaves apparently little more to be 
said on that phase of the Cartier narratives, though one cannot but feel 
that a personal acquaintance with the localities, scenes, and objects 
that Cartier describes would yield further matter of interest, and perhaps 
solve some outstanding problems. Here and there, again, dissent is 
possible from the views of the author, who by no means always mentions 
other possible interpretations advanced by his predecessors. For 
example, the present reviewer is of opinion that Mr. Biggar is wrong in 
his identification (on p. 41) of Cartier’s ‘‘riviére de Barcques’’ (Canoe 
River) as Cascumpeque Bay (Prince Edward Island), for the good 
reason, among others, that this view leaves unexplained the easternmost 
of the two large and nearly equal inlets shown on this coast by the maps 
reflecting the first voyage. In many such details, however, finality will 
never be possible unless, by marvellous good fortune, the ‘“‘certaine 
booke made in maner of a sea Chart’’, known to have been drawn 
by Cartier, should issue from some ancient collection. 

It is safe, indeed, to say that little sin of commission will be found in 
this work (unless one includes here some misprints, which, however, are 
almost inevitable in the typographical complexity of the volume), 
but certain omissions are glaring. Thus, the frontispiece is a coloured 
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engraving, new to Cartier literature, of a full-length figure purporting 
to be Jacques Cartier; but one seeks in vain for any explanatory com- 
ment, and is little satisfied by a statement in the List of Illustrations 
that it is from M. de Clugny, Costumes frangais depuis Clovis jusqu’d 
nos jours, Paris, 1836. The idea of a scholar of Mr. Biggar’s experience 
offering such a portrait without critical examination of its authenticity! 
It may be genuine, but the circumstances of its publication in the work 
of 1836 would suggest that it has no better standing than the portraits 
of Champlain which Mr. Paltsits has so conclusively shown to be wholly 
fictitious and spurious (Acadiensis, iv, 1904, p. 306). Indeed, one cannot 
but wonder whether the well-known St. Malo portrait would survive 
a really critical examination. Again, in a work monographic of the 
Cartier narratives one would naturally expect some examination, even 
though in brief, of Cartier’s life in relation to the circumstances of his 
voyages; yet such is wanting. More serious yet is the absence of any 
critical bibliographical analysis of the previous work in this field, for 
Mr. Biggar’s elucidation of the Cartier itineraries by no means comes 
upon us from a clear sky, but is founded on studies by divers prede- 
cessors who slowly, building one on another, had solved the chief diffi- 
culties which beset the first attempts at the study. It is true, most of 
the earlier works are cited in the footnotes, but not in a way to give 
any idea of their relative values. Even the great work of Baxter, nearly 
as extensive as Biggar’s, and even finer in setting, receives no word of 
appreciation. The literature of the interpretation of the Cartier narra- 
tives is surely an essential part of the critical examination of the narra- 
tives, and the absence of any examination thereof from this work helps 
to leave it short of the definitive goal it might easily have reached. 
W. F. GANONG 


The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. By Lieut.-Colonel LEwis 
BuTLer. Volume II: ‘‘ The Green Jacket’’. London: John Murray. 
1923. Pp. xxiii, 348; maps and illustrations. 

In 1913 Lieut.-Col. (then Captain) Lewis Butler published the first 

volume of his regimental history of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. This 

first volume, which was entitled The Royal Americans, contained much 
of interest in regard to the history of the American Revolution. The 

Royal Americans were one of the most notable of those Loyalist regiments 

raised during the Revolution and, unlike many of the other Loyalist 

regiments, they remained intact after the Revolution. 
There has now appeared the second volume of the history of this 
regiment. This volume deals chiefly with the period of the Napoleonic 

Wars, and contains comparatively little of interest to students of North 
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American history. In 1804 one of the battalions of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps was at Halifax, and in 1814 another battalion was stationed 
at Halifax, where it took part in the expedition to the Penobscot. Colonel 
de Salaberry, the hero of Chateauguay, was also an officer of the regi- 
ment, and the volume includes a brief sketch of his career. These 
references, however, almost exhaust the points at which the volume 
touches American history. 


Sir Isaac Brock. By HuGH S. Eayrs. (Canadian Men of Action, No. 1.) 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1924. Pp. 108. 
($1.00.) 

In 1918 Mr. Eayrs began the publication of a series of popular biographies 

about Canadian “men of action’’, with his brief life of Sir Isaac Brock. 

The very fact that most of the narrative, except the closing incident of 

the general's life, is new to the reader, proves that such a series has been 

needed. The preoccupation of historians with constitutional issues, 
though explicable enough, has too often produced history which to 
ordinary people, who are not concerned with the origin of institutions, 
seems dull. A sympathetic study of a national military hero was cal- 
culated to make Canadians aware of other aspects of their past. There 
is something dramatically complete in this story of an ambitious Eng- 
lishman who, accepting reluctantly the necessity of passing his time in 

Canada where professional opportunities were few, protected the country 

from invasion by his military skill, and ended his career gloriously on 

the field of battle. The book has now been re-issued as the first of the 
series, Canadian Men of Action, which is being published under the 


editorship of Mr. W. Stewart Wallace, the librarian of the University of 
Toronto. 


Wooden Ships and Iron Men. By FREDERICK WILLIAM WALLACE. 
London and Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton. [1924.] Pp. xviii, 
337. 

Tuts does not profess to be an encyclopaedia of Canadian shipping. It 

is concerned only with the large square-rigged foreign-going Canadian 

wooden vessels of last century. Lubbock has preserved the records of 
the British colonial clippers, and Clark has saved the American clipper- 
ship from oblivion. Equally valuable is the memorial raised by Wallace 

—himself a sea-captain and a sea-captain’s son—to the old merchant 

marine of British North America. If he has not ‘‘mentioned every 

Canadian deepwater ship of over 500 tons”’, his record is by far the 

most complete yet made. It is a matter of regret that the illustrations, 

which include several handsomely executed portraits of ships, are not 
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more numerous, and that an index is not given of the many ships, 
builders, owners, and masters mentioned by the author. 

Mr. Wallace says that his book should have been written forty 
years ago, “when the wooden-hulled wind-jammers and the intrepid 
native seamen who commanded them were still in existence, though in 
a state of dissolution’. The labour of collecting the record has been 
enormous, involving the examination of thousands of certificates of 
registry, customs house entries, private journals, newspaper clippings, 
ships’ logs, and personal narratives. He has verified everything he has 
used, and he has rejected a great deal. It is evident that much water 
must have thus passed under his keel, seemingly to no purpose, but in 
reality most profitably; for again and again in his book he lays the ghost 
of some unfounded tradition, or establishes definitely, by day, date, and 
dimension, just claims for speed, seaworthiness, and general ability of 
Canadian ships which have been confused with the better-known British 
or American clippers, or forgotten entirely. 

The book deals particularly with the period between 1840 and 1880. 
Canadians in Canadian ships were breaking records for size and speed, 
they were rushing to California and to Australia for gold, they were 
bridging the Atlantic with floating timber and deals, they were emi- 
grating to far-away continents in ships built by their own hands. It 
must have been a great temptation to Mr. Wallace to let himself go 
along the paths of the picturesque and the adventurous which he has 
pursued in his novels with so much pleasure to himself and his readers. 
But he has held himself strictly to the historian’s task. Thrilling incident 
appears frequently in this book, but it is primarily an authentic record 
of the vanishing facts about a vanished feature of Canadian life. 

C. H. J. SNIDER 


Sir John Macdonald. By W. STEWART WALLACE. (Canadian States- 
men, No. 1.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1924. Pp. 132. ($1.00.) 

THE connection of the author with this REVIEW prevents us from com- 

menting upon this book further than to state its aim and scope. The 

object of the Canadian Statesmen Series, of which it is the first volume, 
is to provide historical biographies suitable for use in schools and colleges 
and adapted to the needs of the general reader. Teachers have often 
deplored the lack of such material. The written history of Canada is 
rich in narrative, but not in biographical narrative, and yet biography 
more than any other study arouses the curiosity and ambition of young 
readers. The career of an individual has a natural continuity which 
any one can appreciate. The progress of ideas or of institutions is not 
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easily understood by the “average reader’’, unless it is associated with 
individuals. Sir John Macdonald is an excellent case in point. From 
his own day to this, whether men praised him or blamed him, they have 
found his character stimulating. For half a century his story ran parallel 
with the history of the Canadian people: there is no one whose career 
was in every sense more public. He was the common factor in the last 
stages of the struggle for responsible government, the federation move- 
ment, and the expansion into the west. It is true that we already have 
biographical studies of Sir John Macdonald, but they are too detailed 
or too political to suit the taste of young readers. They tend to omit 
from their serious pages the anecdotes which have made Macdonald's 
name familiar from east to west in Canada. This little volume, based of 
course on earlier studies, to which reference is made in a brief ‘‘ List of 
Authorities”’, is intended to make Macdonald live again for the genera- 
tion which has arisen since his death. 

The chapters follow the natural stages of a career which was divided 
into two even divisions by the federation of the first four Canadian 
provinces. “‘Early Days” brings him to 1841 and the outset of his 
political life; ‘‘ First Steps in Politics’ and “‘The Organizer of Victory”’ 
describe the creation of the Liberal-Conservative party and the Great 
Ministry of 1854; “ Politics in Old Canada”’ carries the reader over the 
decade from 1854 to 1864 when the clock was running down; two chapters 
follow on the first federation and its expansion; and the later problems 
are discussed under headings which explain their own contents—‘‘ The 
Fall of Lucifer’’, ‘‘The Shades of Opposition”’, ‘‘The National Policy”’, 
and “The Old Flag, the Old Man, and the Old Policy”. A final chapter 
gives the historian’s verdict upon Macdonald’s character, and closes 
with the prediction of Punch that “‘Old To-morrow’”’ will long be re- 
membered by the nation he served so ably. 


Sir George W. Ross: A Biographical Study. By MARGARET Ross. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. 195. 
IN our political annals it has often happened that men have resigned 
from a provincial legislature and sought seats in the House of Commons. 
To leave the Dominion parliament for a place in a provincial ministry 
and win distinction there is a much rarer proceeding. It was the lot of 
Sir George Ross to give up his seat at Ottawa; to become at first minister 
of education in the Ontario government and later prime minister of 
his native province; and, finally, to return to parliament and fill the 
post of party leader in the Senate. This was a notable career, rendered 
even more striking by the talent, ambition, and tenacity which marked 
every stage of it. The record of his life is made interesting by the 
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simplicity and freedom from bias of the writer. A picture of the pioneer 
settlement of Upper Canada is presented by the narrative of how James 
Ross and his wife, Ellen McKinnon, emigrated from Scotland in 1831, 
with their four children, and made a home for themselves in the unde- 
veloped tract of land controlled by the Canada Company. The Rosses 
had not fully realized how primitive conditions in the new country 
would be. Some of their possessions had to be stored before the log 
house was ready to receive them. Such a family as this, with their 
tastes and devotion to religion, their love of books and education, were 
the best sort of settlers that a young state could have. George, the 
youngest of the family, was born in 1841 on his father’s farm near River 
Au Sable, in the County of Middlesex. He received his early training 
in a log school house two miles from home and drew from the intelligent 
family atmosphere the inspiration which is so valuable an adjunct to 
the school course of study. He became a teacher, securing at first a 
third class certificate, and later a second from the County Board. His 
first school was near his home and the initial salary eight dollars per 
month. His early experience in the lodge meeting of the Sons of Tem- 
perance gave him his first taste for public speaking and laid the foun- 
dation of the finished and eloquent oratorical style which, in later days, 
made him famous. During the election of 1867, the first for the Dominion 
House of Commons, he was spoken of as a candidate for parliament, 
on the Liberal side, but the nomination went to Thomas Scatcherd. A 
keen interest in politics led him to try country journalism, and he 
bought the Strathroy Age and for two years gave himself up to the 
drudgery of weekly newspaper work. But it was not a paying profes- 
sion and, having attended the Toronto Normal School, in 1869 he secured 
a first class provincial certificate and two years afterwards was ap- 
pointed school inspector for his native county. It is easy to believe 
that he made an enthusiastic and capable inspector. In 1872 he was 
elected member of parliament for West Middlesex. This was the eve 
of the downfall of Sir John Macdonald and the Conservative party over 
the Pacific scandal. In April, 1873, young Ross wrote to his brother, 
Andrew: “[Sir John Macdonald] is really a man of great talent. It is 
only here that I have come to the conclusion that he is a man of extra- 
ordinary tact and finesse. He keeps his friends in perfect harmony and 
defies his enemies. He can cajole or threaten or dodge or retreat accord- 
ing to the emergencies of the situation; but he always does it skilfully 
and to the satisfaction of his friends.” 

This was an accurate judgment under all normal conditions, but the 
Pacific scandal charges formed an exception to the rule and the ex- 
perienced general was overwhelmed. During the four years of Liberal 
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rule, when so many difficult problems had to be faced, Ross supported 
the government of Alexander Mackenzie, studying parliamentary life 
and mastering the art of public speaking without intruding himself 
unduly upon the House. He was one of the Liberals who survived the 
downfall of his party in 1878, when the honesty of the government could 
not save it. On the restoration of the Conservatives to power and the 
introduction of measures such as a protective tariff, the building of 
the Pacific Railway, and redistribution, Ross took a prominent place 
in debate and made a favourable impression. He relates with evident 
enjoyment an anecdote at his own expense. With the approval of his 
leader, Mr. Blake, he raised the question of reciprocity: “I spoke for 
three quarters of an hour and was listened to with fair attention. Though 
not particularly impressed with my effort to instruct the House, I 
ventured to say to Mr. Blake a few hours afterwards: Well, I have done 
my best for reciprocity. How did you like my speech? My dear boy, 
he said, I slept the whole time you were speaking. Whether I was to 
take his response as a mark of perfect confidence in my ability to do 
justice to the subject or as showing lack of interest in anything I might 
say was my dilemma. It was, however, the last speech on which I 
asked his opinion, either before or after delivery.” 

Having been unseated in 1883, through the irregularity of an 
agent, and West Middlesex being at the same time vacant for the 
legislature, Mr. Ross was invited to enter the Mowat government and 
become minister of education. Mr. Adam Crooks, the first holder of 
that office, had been obliged to retire on account of broken health 
and his successor took over an arduous position, rendered doubly so 
by controversies for which the new incumbent was not responsible, 
but which he had to meet and settle. Mr. Ross had been a teacher 
for ten years and a school inspector for twelve years. He knew the 
‘school system thoroughly and in a short time brought all his experience, 
energy, and talent to bear upon the task. He remained minister of 
education for sixteen years. The period was marked by many advances 
in education. Not the least noteworthy is the measure for university 
federation which laid a broad foundation for subsequent extension 
and growth. Meanwhile, he had advanced in political reputation as 
a leader and expounder of his political faith, and when, in 1899, the 
retirement through ill health of Mr. Hardy left the premiership vacant, 
he was called to fill it. This selection was generally recognized as both 
acceptable and inevitable, although the ministry contained other able 
men. The political difficulties which confronted him were not of his 
creation, but the result of time. His party had been in power for twenty- 
seven years. Mainly by reason of his fortitude and speaking ability 
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the period was prolonged for another five years, until, in 1905, Mr. 
Whitney came into power. At first he remained as leader of the opposi- 
tion, but ill health, against which he had long manfully struggled, 
compelled relinquishment of so trying a post, and in due time he was 
called to the Senate. His career called forth many tributes of apprecia- 
tion, some of which are reproduced in this volume. The book is plea- 
santly written, avoids angry controversy, and is a fitting memorial of a 
distinguished Canadian statesman. 
A. H. U. CoLQuHouN 


The Evolution of French Canada. By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracg. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. 467. ($3.00.) 
M. Bracg is a French Protestant who writes a book of elaborate re- 
search to show how “sixty-five thousand vanquished colonists, aban- 
doned by France at the Cession’’ have become a people of over three 
million, with a civilization evolved by themselves and of singular interest. 
He adds that he has attempted to do this “in the optimistic spirit with 
which Anglo-Canadians speak of themselves”. The result is an inter- 
esting volume. The author’s English is idiomatic and, with some slight 
exceptions, correct. The list of authorities is portentous and each 
page bristles with references. MM. Bracq is as ready to rely upon a 
modern school book as upon an earlier contemporary authority for 
his statements. But he aims to be scrupulously fair. He has, however, 
set out to prove something—how admirable a people are the French 
Canadians—and makes out a good case, but he sees the problem through 
Gallic eyes and throughout is so ready to lay emphasis upon defects 
of British methods that we are led to wonder whether a French con- 
queror would have been as generous to a helpless and conquered people, 
and we learn to admire rather than to condemn the British spirit of 
liberty which has made possible to-day a real New France in Canada 
under British rule. 

This is not said in disparagement of M. Bracq’s work. It is really 
admirable. Only the initiated can understand the patient labour 
which has gone to the writing of these twenty-four chapters. M. Bracq 
will find his reward in the use for many years to come of his book— 
the most thorough study of the subject which has yet been made. 
He traces down to the final result of federation in 1867 the history of 
the French in Canada, their theocratic society, their economic depression 
under British rule, their political discontent and rebellion in 1837-38, 
their growth in influence under La Fontaine and Cartier, until their 
racial autonomy was achieved in the control of the province of Quebec 
in a federated Canada. After this we have a dozen chapters dealing 
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with the various phases of French-Canadian life and achievement. 
M. Bracq claims not only that the original French settlers were of a 
fine type, but that only picked men could have faced the cruel strife 
with the Iroquois and have survived the enmity of neighbours many 
times more numerous, and the neglect of a mother country which did not 
know how to colonize. He does not forget the ignorance of the settlers 
under the French régime, without newspapers or printing press, but he 
thinks that the masses in the English colonies were on a level no higher 
and that the noblesse and priesthood in Canada had superior intelligence, 
shown in the excellent libraries of the French period which still survive 
in colleges and presbyteries. Certainly Montcalm thought the society 
at Quebec and Montreal possessed a high degree of culture. 

Thus we have a cumulative argument that since 1867 the French 
Canadians have advanced from achievement to achievement. They 
have imitated British constructive enterprises in the towns, while 
maintaining and expanding their own type of life in the villages. They 
have vastly improved in agriculture and their technical schools are 
now of high efficiency. Religious thought remains backward in regard 
to such teaching as that of evolution, for the priesthood, believing in 
truth dictated by authority, have not been curious to examine the 
foundations of a superstructure infallibly secure. The colleges still 
have clerical teachers, inadequately paid, but the University of Montreal, 
after acute strife, has now become free to face the problems of modern 
scientific thought. M. Bracq ends with half-a-dozen glowing chapters 
on Eminent French Canadians, on French-Canadian Literature, History, 
Poetry, Art, and Philanthropy. M. Siegfried’s book on the conflict of 
races in Canada has thought more penetrating, but M. Bracq covers a 
much wider field and he has done his work with much more elaborate 
research. It is odd to note in so many French writers that they make 
shipwreck of foreign names. Thus we have Lord Goodrich (for Goderich), 
p. 88, Lord Glenely (for Glenelg), p. 92, Hinks for Hincks in many 
places, Saskatchawine (for Saskatchewan), p. 211; and other errors. 

GEORGE M. WRONG. 


Reflets de la Vieille Amérique. Par ANDRE BELLEssORT. Paris: Perrin 
et Cie. Deuxiéme édition, 1923. Pp. 313. 

Notre Maitre, le Passé. Par l’Abbé LionEL GrouLx. Montreal: Biblio- 
théque de |’Action francaise. 1924. Pp. 269. 

From the standpoint of historical information the last book of M. André 

Bellessort would probably be found rather light. Emanating from the 

pen of one of the most successful lecturers of the Alliance Francaise, 

it is apparently a book of travel, but in it there is really very little 
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travelling, a good deal of social and literary wanderings, and still more 
historical recollections. Beginning with a chapter on “The influence 
of Puritanism in American history’’, the author devotes another to 
“Bret Harte and California’, one to ‘Chateaubriand in America’’ and 
one to ‘‘The German Americans”’. 

However suggestive these may be, the Canadian readers will be more 
interested in the four chapters dealing with ‘French Louisiana”’, 
““Marquette’s discovery of the Mississippi’, “‘Gaspé’s Mémoires’, 
and “Marie de I’Incarnation’’. They will find nothing new in M. 
Bellessort’s book. He simply recalls and comments upon facts well 
known to students. But, in doing so, he displays a rare understanding 
of the past, its mentality, and its local and spiritual backgrounds. 
His merit consists in showing how to approach and treat an historical 
subject. His book is little except a paraphrase of historical texts, but 
the style is so pleasing and the spirit and the colour are so true that 
few readers will drop it before they reach the last page. They may, how- 
ever, be cautioned against a few slight mistakes of the author. There 
were no “‘tailles’’ (p. 252) in Canada under the French régime; Jumonville 
was not “‘fusillé au fort Nécessité’’ (p. 217) nor anywhere else; Madame 
Champlain entered the Ursuline convent at Meaux, and not at Paris 
(p. 280); Pontiac’s rising did not take place in 1753 (evidently a printer’s 
slip for 1763). 

With Abbé Lionel Groulx’s book, Notre Maitre, le Passé, one stands 
almost entirely on historical grounds. The author continues to be the 
most prolific of the younger generation of Quebec writers, and a very 
able one too. This last book of his is a collection of a score or so of 
articles, speeches, and lectures, written at different times from 1914 to 
1924. They cover a wide range of time, and many aspects of Canadian 
history, inter alia, ‘‘Maisonneuve and Papineau”’, ‘“‘The discovery of 
the Mississippi and the Quebec Zouaves’’, and ‘‘The expedition of 
Saint-Lusson and Mgr. Taché”’, but these are always described and 
examined from the Quebec standpoint. To review briefly such hetero- 
geneous material presents some difficulty. Moreover, speeches and 
commemorative lectures, even when based on historical research, are 
written for a purpose and for a special class of hearers. They are not 
so much history, as marginal notes on history. 

Taken as they are, they constitute a valuable contribution of pen- 
pictures of the past. Deeply rooted in rich historical information, 
they form a skilful presentation of historical facts, endowed with life 
and movement, thanks to a resourceful and coloured style, with synthetic 
judgments and well-coined phrases. . 

What, perhaps, is of as much interest as the text itself, is the thought 
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at the back of it. The title of the book, Our Master, The Past, reveals 
its whole philosophy. Re-asserting Garneau’s century-old idea that 
history is the great force of national life, Abbé Groulx is constantly 
urging the people of Quebec to turn to their annals in order to find in 
the past the lesson that will teach them how to remain true to their 
racial and religious traditions. The originality, or rather the peculiarity, 
added to the doctrine by Abbé Groulx, consists in the implication that 
the past (with which he has no dealing) is all right, and the present (with 
which he is not pleased) is all wrong. Laudator temporis acti to the 
degree of overlooking facts, for him distance lends enchantment: the 
remoter the deed, the better the deed. The author seems to be the 
victim of a special kind of myopia, which causes him to see the close 
present with the fault-finding power of a microscope, while to his short- 
sightedness, the far-away past appears in some indistinct blaze of per- 
fection. This intellectual attitude conflicts strangely with history, but 
is so very human that some people go to the limit of confusing it with 
patriotism. 

Once the reader is warned against this one-sided preference in Abbé 
Groulx’s treatment of historical material, and that he must read with a 
little scepticism his rosy description of the past, he will derive from his 
last book a good deal of interesting information, for the author is well 
steeped in the history of his province. There are very few inaccuracies 
in his book worth indicating, but one must take exception to his state- 
ment that the bishops of New France played ‘‘the first part”’ (p. 252), 
in the Sovereign Council. As a matter of fact with the exception of 
Mgr. de Laval, they had very little to do with it. 


GUSTAVE LANCTOT 


Famille Chouinard: histoire et généalogie. By JACQUES DE GASP. 
Québec: Imprimerie Franciscaine Missionnaire. 1921. 
336. 

Ancestors and descendants of Richard Griffin of Smithville, Ontario; A 
pioneer family, with a brief account of some related Griffin families 
in Canada. Compiled by Justus A. GrirFin. Hamilton: The 
Griffin and Richmond Company. 1924. Pp. 168. | 

IT is customary among some historians to despise the study of genealogy, 

and it must be confessed that genealogy is not history; but genealogical 

studies are essential as the ground-work or basis of sound history. A 

good example of this is to be found in the work of some historians in 

French Canada. Writers such as Messrs P.-G. Roy, E.-Z. Massicotte, 

and Aégidius Fauteux have by their genealogical researches been able 

to_correct a great number of hoary errors, some of which consisted in 


Pp. xcvi, 


— 
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the confusion of fathers and sons or brothers, and others in the con- 
fusion of totally unrelated persons. A striking case has been the con- 
taminatio of the Chevalier de Lacorne and St. Luc de Lacorne. Practi- 
cally all the books state that the man who first sowed wheat in the Carrot 
River valley in Saskatchewan was St. Luc de Lacorne; whereas the 
person in question was his brother, the Chevalier de Lacorne, who 
perished in the wreck of the Auguste in 1761. It is only by careful 
research into parish registers and obituary notices that errors of this 
sort can be eliminated. We have to note the appearance of another 
essay in the long line of French Canadian genealogies, Mr. Jacques de 
Gaspé’s Famille Chouinard. The interest in this volume is perhaps 
less than in that of some other French Canadian genealogies, such as 
those of the Taché, Taschereau, Duchesnay, Roy, and Salaberry families, 
but it fills in a gap in the work begun many years ago by the Abbé 
Cyprien Tanguay in his Généalogies des familles canadiennes. 

Hitherto Ontario has been far behind Quebec in its attention to this 
humble task of the genealogist. Apart from the late Mr. E. M. Chad- 
wick’s Ontarian families and a few family histories published in England 
and the United States, there has been little attention to family history 
in Ontario. It is therefore a pleasure to welcome Mr. Justus Griffin’s 
Ancestors and descendants of Richard Griffin of Smithville, Ontario. There 
has been in the Griffin family perhaps no one of outstanding importance, 
but, on the other hand, there have been several persons whose records 
and relationships are well worth recording. The description of the 
history of the family and the genealogical tables have been done in 
first-class style, and it is to be hoped that the example of the Griffin 
family will be followed by other families in Ontario, particularly those 
families whose members have played a conspicuous part in the history 
of the province. 


W. S. WALLACE 


The Correspondence of Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe, with allied 
documents relating to his administration of the government of Upper 
Canada. Collected and edited by Brigadier General E. A. CRuIK- 
SHANK, for the Ontario Historical Society. Volume II: 1793-1794. 
Toronto: Published by the Society. 1924. ($1.00.) 

TuHE former volume of the Correspondence of Simcoe, noticed in the 

CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, December, 1923, pp. 342-344, fully de- 

served all the encomia of the reviewer. This volume is equally entitled 

to high praise. Beginning with August 1, 1793 and ending with August 

24, 1794, the diligent and competent editor has given us all the corre- 

spondence of Lieutenant Governor Simcoe which has any real bearing 
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upon the history of his administration, in some respects the most re- 
markable of all in the old province of Upper Canada. The letters and 
papers to which Simcoe was not a party as writer or recipient which 
have been included in this volume have enormously added to its value. 

The very great difficulties which Simcoe had necessarily to encounter 
and where possible to overcome are indicated in no uncertain manner 
in these contemporary records—the arrogant and sometimes con- 
temptuous opposition to his policy by his military superior, Lord Dor- 
chester, whose dislike dated back to the Revolutionary War and was 
increased in the course of his governorship, the constant dread of Ameri- 
can aggression which did not come to an end until it was justified by the 
War of 1812 and largely allayed by the results of that war, the fear of 
Indian vengeance for what the Redskin considered British treachery, 
the failure on the part of the home authorities to understand his diffi- 
culties—all were an anxiety to the first governor. 

In this collection we find printed for the first time material for a 
full refutation of the calumnies of American writers such as Dr. Bemis 
in his Jay’s Treaty, A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy (Macmillans, 
1923) and Theodore Roosevelt in his Winning of the West. It abundantly 
appears that Simcoe did all in his power to make the Miami meeting 
of American commissioners with the Indian confederacy a success. 
He gave specific instructions to his subordinates in that sense and he 
dreaded the results which might accrue to his province from a failure 
of the negotiations. The charge iterated and reiterated that Simcoe 
stirred up the Indians against the Americans cannot stand in view of 
the documents here available. Simcoe was anxious only that his province 
should be safe and prosperous and he had no such hatred against the 
United States as Larochefoucauld charges him with in his Tvavels. 
Perhaps so much cannot be said for Dorchester, whose injudicious 
speech—to use no stronger term—was productive of much strong and 
well-deserved comment. The building of the Miami forts which has 
been adduced as evidence of Simcoe’s hatred of the United States and 
desire for an armed conflict with the new republic, is shown to have been 
done upon the express orders of his military superior, Lord Dorchester, 
and against his own opinion. Nor has he received the credit 
which is his due for his prohibition of the sale of rum to the Indians in 
and near these forts. 

There is nothing more interesting in the whole story of Ontario than 
the visit of the American commissioners to Simcoe and then to the Indians. 
Simcoe and they had a diametrically opposite conception of the true 
position of a colony—the Americans compared it to that of a son who, 
when he becomes capable of managing his own affairs, sets up for him- 
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self and declines further direction from his father: this to Simcoe is 
little short of blasphemy. Nothing more illuminating of the character 
and principles of Simcoe can be found than his attitude toward this 
American heresy. 

The troubles connected with the selection of the Forks of the La 
Tranche as the capital of the province and of Toronto as the naval 
dépét, the abandonment of Kingston, the curious and dangerous mission 
to Sodus Bay, the scheme for a Trent Valley canal realized but the other 
day, the prospect of a great shipbuilding port at Chatham, and a score 
of other matters are dealt with in these papers, and it is safe to say that 
no one will venture to write the history of those times without making 
full use of them. 

It is unfortunate that references are not given to the series and 
volume in the Archives Department from which many of the papers 
have been taken. As in the former volume so in this, the paper and 
print are good, the binding sound, and the volume is creditable to all 
concerned. Some minor errors have been noticed, but they are not 
numerous, and the context in most cases furnishes a corrective. Suc- 
ceeding volumes will be eagerly looked for. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Pioneer Crimes and Punishments in Toronto and the Home District. By 
JAMES EpMuND JoNnEs. Toronto: George N. Morang. 1924. Pp. 
xvi, 195. 

Mr. J. EpMuUND JoNEs, one of the magistrates of Toronto, has in this 

volume given an entertaining and generally accurate account of many 

matters connected with the criminal law in earlier times, its provisions, 
and its administration in the inferior Court of magistrates sitting at 
the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace in the district of Toronto 
and its neighbourhood. From the original records he has drawn incidents 
which would serve as appropriate material for a Charles Dickens. We 
can only console ourselves for the utter barbarity of earlier times by 
the thought that Canada inherited the Common Law, so full of cruelty, 
and that in ameliorating the criminal law we followed England speedily. 

Mr. Jones writes in an easy flowing style. Although he possesses a full 

sense of the gravity of what he has to record, he is not above an occasional 

dash of humour. 

The first chapter, ‘‘When Magistrates possessed Legislative as well 
as Administrative Authority”’, gives some account of the gibbet and 
public executions, the lashing and branding of convicts, the treadmill, 
the pillory and stocks, banishment, and imprisonment. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the chapter is the discussion of solitary con- 
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finement, once a favourite of penologists. There are some errors. It 
is said (p. 14), ‘“‘The punishment of banishment existed from the founding 
of Upper Canada.”’ Banishment was not authorized in Upper Canada 
until 1800, when a Statute enacted that ‘‘instead of the sentence of 
transportation”’ the Court “‘shall order and adjudge that such person 
shall be banished from the Province’’. Speaking of the pillory, it is 
said (p. 32), ‘‘There is no record of its having been in use here.” In 
the official reports to the lieutenant-governor, many of which are in the 
Canadian Archives (Sundries, Upper Canada), many cases are given in 
which the sentence involved standing in the pillory. Unless this sentence 
should be commuted, as sometimes occurred, it was executed. A case 
that created a great sensation at the time was that of Bartimus Ferguson, 
the editor of the Niagara Spectator, in whose paper (it is said, during 
his absence) appeared a letter signed by the celebrated Robert Gourlay. 
Ferguson was sentenced, November 8, 1819, to imprisonment for eighteen 
months and to stand in the public pillory between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. in the first of these months; he was also to pay a fine of £50. 
Upon making a humble submission, he was relieved of a substantial 
part of the punishment. 

The second chapter deals with the treatment of prisoners. It is 
appalling to read of the cruelty with which prisoners, even prisoners 
for debt, were treated. There does not seem to have been wanton 
cruelty on the part of gaolers, but most of the suffering was caused by 
the desire of the magistrates to save public money and their inability 
to put themselves in the prisoners’ place. It is pleasing to note that 
Grand Juries were vigilant in discovering abuses and diligent in urging 
their correction. Indeed, to this day, Grand Juries, as I have found 
by personal experience, are not without their uses in this regard—Grand 
Juries in my own Court have more than once discovered defects which 
had escaped the notice of the official inspector. 

Here may be mentioned a slip, probably in proof-reading, on the 
illustrated page opposite page 94: ‘“‘Although sterling currency was not 
officially abandoned until 1857, computation was sometimes made in 
dollars even before 1813.” ‘‘Sterling currency’? was employed from 
before the end of the eighteenth century in transactions with the Mother 
Country, but almost from the cession of Canada in 1763, 1.e., from the 
Ordinance made at Quebec, September 14, 1764, the real currency of 
the country was what was indifferently called Halifax, Quebec, and 
provincial currency of pounds, shillings, and pence. By the Ordinance 
of Quebec, September 14, 1794, the Mexican dollar was made worth six 
shillings of the new currency; by the first Currency Act in Upper Canada 
in 1795, the American dollar was made worth five shillings of the pro- 
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vincial currency, and it so continued as long as the provincial currency 
lasted. An attempt in 1851 to get rid of the currency pounds, shillings, 
and pence failed, but, by the Act of 1871, a final settlement of Canadian 
currency as of dollars and cents was made. 

A concluding chapter deals philosophically with hopes for future 
improvement in dealing with the criminal, ‘‘our erring fellow citizen.” 
And were all Canadians to look upon the convict as an erring fellow 
citizen these hopes might be brighter. There is a great deal of nature 
in man; our predecessors were not unlike ourselves; much must be for- 
given them for mistakes made in groping their way to the light. 
Notwithstanding the horrors and abuses which were all too 
common, this book gives one the conviction that, on the whole, 
the old Canadians were not deaf to humane representations properly 
made. 

I cannot close without one further observation illustrating the con- 
tinuity of character and conduct. Mr. Jones says, with apparent as- 
tonishment (p. 47), “‘In 1818 although the verdict was ‘not guilty’ 
the record reads that the prisoner was cautioned as to his future conduct 
and discharged.”” I have myself heard a very able judge, afterwards 
chief justice of Ontario, on a prisoner being acquitted of the charge of 
stealing a cap, tell him to go and not steal any more caps. It is to 
this day rather a habit of some judges to improve the occasion with 
acquitted prisoners. 


WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


David Thompson. By CHARLES NorRRIS COCHRANE. (Canadian Men 
of Action, No. 2. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1924. Pp. 173. ($1.00.) 

THE first book of the series under the title of Canadian Men of Action 

was on Sir Isaac Brock and it was so well received that a second edition 

has already been called for. This second volume of the series, on David 

Thompson, is a worthy successor to the first, and in it Professor Charles 

Norris Cochrane has told in an instructive and delightful way the 

story of a man who was instrumental in making known to the world 

at large the character, natural resources, and accessibility of large 
areas of western America, now included within the Dominion of Canada, 
and several states of the American union. We feel sure that the story 
of David Thompson’s life will appeal to both young and old, for it is 
much more interesting than many a fairy tale. The little boy of four- 
teen years of age from a charity school in London, apprenticed to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, put down on the inhospitable shores of Hudson 
Bay, ill equipped as to education, with few instruments and inadequate 
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clothes for a cold climate, became through his own efforts one of the 
great empire builders and path finders of the world. With the few 
instruments in his possession he made some of the most accurate maps 
of western America, and many of these are used to-day. He worked 
quietly and unostentatiously, finding his pleasure and happiness in the 
work, not even thinking what he was doing for posterity or how, by the 
accuracy and carefulness of his work, he was making it possible for 
statesmen and politicians who came after him to bring the scattered parts 
of Canada from ‘‘sea to sea”’ into the great Dominion which has become 
such an important part of the British Empire. 

Our modern boys, with their thorough education and, later, with the 
elaborate equipment which seems to them to be so necessary, can learn 
important lessons from this industrious and resourceful man who, 
equipped with nothing but a compass and sextant, surveyed so much 
of this continent, while, at the same time, he obtained his own food with 
his gun and fishing net in the forests and lakes through and over which 
he travelled. The ordinary every-day requirements and necessities of 
the boys and men of to-day would have been undreamed-of luxuries 
to this charity school lad. His was the joy of the explorer; like a ‘‘will- 
o’-the-wisp’’ the desire for fuller knowledge led him on from one district 
just discovered to another still unknown, until he had surveyed and 
opened the way into more parts of Canada than any other man. 
His business was the fur trade, and, though he did such notable 
work as a surveyor, he never neglected to send back rich cargoes 
of furs to his partners of the Hudson’s Bay and North West 
Companies. 

The map published on the inside of the cover will help the reader 
to understand David Thompson’s journeys. Until lately the knowledge 
of his life had been hidden away in government records. In 1916 the 
Champlain Society published his own account of his travels in western 
America and in doing this it performed a great service to Canada and 
to the world, but the book was published in a limited edition, for libra- 
rians and members of the Society only, and was too bulky and too full 
of detail to interest ordinary readers. Therefore we welcome this 
delightful account written by Professor Cochrane, which gives in a 
most entertaining way in its 171 pages the life story of this great ex- 
plorer. We hope that the book may be read and used by our young 
people, not only in the schools but in the homes, for such a life of patient 
uncomplaining labour cannot fail to prove an inspiration to others to 
work diligently so that they may be prepared for the calls to high en- 
deavour which come to every man. 


Mary EpItH TYRRELL 
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The Resources of the Empire. Prepared by the Federation of British 
Industries. In twelve volumes. London: Ernest Benn. 1924. 
(£7 7s. net or £1 1s. the volume.) 

THE Resources of the Empire Series comprises twelve self-contained 

volumes dealing with individual industries. Each volume contains a 

foreword by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and a general introduction by 

Sir Eric Geddes. The object of the series is to provide business men 

with a standard work of reference about the industrial resources of 

the British Empire. This “imperial stocktaking’’ took place at the 
time of the opening of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, and 
its secondary object was to examine the possibilities of establishing 

a self-suficing Empire. Lord Lovat, writing of Timber and Timber 

Products, strikes a note which is echoed throughout the series, when he 

says (p. 14): ‘‘The time is opportune for a new and determined effort 

to encourage trade within the Empire.’”’ The volumes have been amply 
provided with maps, tables, and lists of authorities; each volume is 
separately and adequately indexed; and a determined effort has been 

made throughout the series to arrange the information according to a 

uniform plan. The annual statistics include almost everywhere the 

figures for 1921, and, in many cases, figures and references for 1922 and 

1923. 

Each volume has been written by an expert in the industry which 
is described: Food supplies (in two parts) by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, 
Timber and timber products by S. J. Duly, Textile fibres and yarns by 
J. S. M. Ward, Fuel by G. W. Andrew, Rubber, tea, and cacao by W. A. 
Maclaren, Leather by E. C. Snow, Chemicals by A. W. Ashe and H. G. 
T. Boorman, Ferrous Metals by M. S. Birkett, Non-ferrous metals by 
N. M. Penzer, Oils, fats, waxes, and resins by E. Richards Bolton and 
R. G. Pelly, and Communications by W. Tetley Stephenson. 


The Resources of the Empire and their Development. By EVANS LEWIN. 
(The British Empire: A survey in twelve volumes, edited by HuGH 
Gunn.) London: W. Collins Sons & Company. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. xv, 364. 

Mr. Lewin’s survey of The Resources of the Empire opens with a sug- 

gestive essay on Constructive Imperialism, and in it he rightly calls 

attention to the wealth of information contained in the Reports and 

Evidence of the Dominions Royal Commission of 1913-17. Chapters 

follow on railways, irrigation, and the various groups of foodstuffs and 

raw materials produced within the Empire. The story is told from the 
standpoint of the mother country. To Britain, the great consumer, 
the ideal of a self-sufficing Empire has always appealed. And, of course, 
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the Dominions would like preference for their products in the British 
market. But for the Empire as a whole is self-sufficiency a highly 
desirable thing? In the emergency of war, yes; but the mother country’s 
unique strength is her pre-eminence as a world trader, and for the 
Dominions it is more important that they should be ‘self-operating’, 
i.e., that their industries should not be controlled by foreign interests. 
Occasionally in this book Dominion problems are seen too much through 
London spectacles. Thus, while it is quite true that a steady flow of 
population is necessary to the extension of wheat growing (97), the 
limiting factor since 1921 in Canada has been the unremunerative price 
level rather than the lack of labour. Again, in the chapter on forestry, 
it seems to be assumed that no effective policy of forest control is possible 
without a strong central authority. But in Canada agriculture and 
forests are provincial affairs: the Commission of Conservation was 
only a temporary body and has been abolished; and the forest control 
services of the several provinces have done in the last ten years excellent 
work in diminishing the risk from forest fire. Much, however, remains 
to be done, and the advisory and intelligence work of the Dominion 
authorities is highly important and ought to be extended. 

In presenting his statistics Mr. Lewin, like all other writers, suffers 
from the serious handicap of having no body of official imperial statistics 
from which to quote. Thus he gives us, as his latest figure for yields 
per acre of wheat, that for 1919. This for Canada was very low—10.1, 
as he points out. But he corrects it by saying ‘in Canada, over five 
consecutive years, it has been 20.0’’. This is too high. The ten-year 
average, 1912-21, for all wheat is 15.75. It is only the winter wheat, a 
very small part of the whole, which runs regularly to twenty bushels 
or over. The efforts of the Dominions, in particular Australia and 
Canada, to secure the establishment of the Imperial Statistical Bureau 
recommended by the Statistical Conference of 1920 foundered on the 
departmentalism of Whitehall, and Canada at the recent Economic 
Conference wisely declined to devil for the Board of Trade on an Im- 
perial Advisory Committee. 

C. R. Fay 


The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. By L. C. A. 
KNOWLEs. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1924. Pp. xv, 
554. 

Mrs. KNOWLEs, professor of economic history in the University of 

London, divides her work into two books, The Empire as a whole and The 

British tropics. The former is somewhat scrappy. Part III, the central 

section of Book I, consists of a bold contrast between the old colonial 
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system, 1598-1763, and the new colonial empire. No reference is made 
to the four classical volumes of the late G. L. Beer and indeed his 
teaching has been completely ignored. For the American colonists 
are represented as resenting the overlordship of England, ‘whether 
expressed in Navigation Acts or Stamp Acts” (77), and it is argued 
(90-97 and 102) that, in contrast with all previous centuries, the nine- 
teenth century supplied a new motive for emigration, namely unem- 
ployment and the fear of overpopulation. But, as Mr. Beer has shown 
in his well-known Chapter II of The Old Colonial System, the attitude 
towards emigration in the first half of the seventeenth century, when 
the basis of the British Empire was laid, was similar to that of modern 
England. 

Book II, The British tropics, is good; Section B on British India is 
very good. It is frankly a championship of British rule in India, but 
the material progress of India in the nineteenth century is as undeniable 
as its obligation therefor to the British Raj. The foundations of law 
and order were laid by the old East India Company. After the Mutiny 
came the Indian Civil Service and the great advance: railways, to 
which the Indian took as a duck to water and which influenced so 
profoundly India’s material evolution, opening its hinterland, mixing 
its peoples and equipping it for a world trade, in which the export of 
primary products, tea, cotton, jute, and wheat, played a distinctive 
part: the fighting of famine, which was first tackled on a grand scale in 
1866, reduced to a science by the publication of the Famine Codes 
in 1883, amplified and speeded up at each succeeding visitation, until 
to-day India is as well able to prevent a poor harvest from precipitating 
a famine as the City of London is able to prevent industrial depression 
from precipitating a financial panic: irrigation on a vast scale, at first 
haltingly by private enterprise, then with complete success by the 
government, which now has some fifty million acres under protection 
and fears only that the increase of land will be neutralized by increase 
of population. Under this paternal régime the population of India 
grew from 150 millions in 1865 to 319 millions in 1921. The concluding 
part of this section gives a plain statement of Indian land tenures, and 
adumbrates the transition to the present era of conscious national 
development—fiscal independence, the development of native industry, 
the promotion of scientific agriculture, and the successful organization 
since 1903 of co-operative societies, especially of village banks on the 
Raiffeisen model. 

Perhaps the happiest piece of arrangement in the book is the juxta- 
position of the chapters on India and Malaya, for the economic prosperity 
of Malay has been built up on imported labour. The Chinese work in 
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the tin mines (which in 1895-6 yielded five sixths of the world’s tin), 
and the tin which they produce, and the opium which they consume 
provide the main revenue of the government. Indian coolies (Tamils) 
and Malays from Java and Sumatra supply the labour of the rubber 
plantations. Cultivated rubber only dates back to 1900, and by 1922 
Malay produced 128,000 out of 350,000 tons of plantation rubber. 
Wild rubber has been almost ousted. The author rightly emphasizes the 
importance of this coloured emigration to the Malay peninsula, to East 
Africa, and to the West Indies. ‘‘The importance of this migration of 
Chinese and Indian emigrants, who have created new colonial values, 
made whole regions of the British tropics into paying assets, and created 
within the British Empire a new Indian Empire in the British West 
Indies and a new Chinese Empire in the British Straits Settlements, 
has scarcely yet been recognized (183).”’ 

Among the many wonders of Wembley none was more impressive 
than the display of West Africa. If the word ‘marvellous’ is ever to be 
used, here is the place for it. The Gold Coast, which in 1902 had barely 
emerged from cannibalism, exported in 1922 nearly half our world’s 
cocoa supply. Transport by rail and motor has effected the marvel. 
And in Nigeria the trade in palm oil is contributing to a similar transfor- 
mation. In both colonies the production is obtained by native farmers 
working for themselves on their own plantations. Here the British 
claim to a beneficent trusteeship is seen at its strongest: and Mrs. Knowles 
underlines this claim by selections from official statistics and the writings 
of distinguished governors. 

On this note we should like to close, but the author in her introduc- 
tion announces a second volume to deal with the recent development 
of the self-governing Dominions and we feel bound to say that the 
omens for this are bad. In the first place, to give unity to her present 
subject, the author indulges in flimsy analogies, based on generaliza- 
tions, in which the centuries are recklessly splashed together. Thus 
(266), the ‘England of 1500” or ‘‘sixteenth-century England” is com- 
pared with nineteenth-century India; and, to assist the analogy, Tudor 
England has the honour of being an exporter of surplus food grains, 
of having its overseas trade carried on by foreigners (Germans and 
Italians), of making the transition ‘‘from a self-sufficing local basis to 
that of world exchange, from payments in kind to currency”’. In fact, 
none of these things is characteristic of Tudor England. The foreign 
domination of London in finance and shipping began to crack in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. By 1500 there was little word of it, 
and in the second half of the sixteenth century the aggressive economic 
réle belonged to England. Nor was sixteenth-century England a regular 
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exporter of surplus food grains, as India became after 1850. That réle 
was played between 1660 and 1770, and is associated in fiscal policy 
with the granting of export bounties. Nor was England in 1500 or in 
1400 on a self-sufficing local basis. “The Hansard and Gascon merchants 
brought in corn, wine, iron, and lumber and carried away tin, hides, 
and wool. King Edward III took his taxes in wool, not because the 
feudal lord took the best beast, but because wool was a commodity 
which entered into international trade and with this he paid for his 
armies in France. It is presumably the purpose of these analogies to 
throw light on the imperial scene, and it seems unwise to introduce as 
side lights such statements as these: England, Germany and the United 
States of America all started their iron and steel industries on the modern 
scale before they started their textile factories (443): England solved 
the problem of an insufficient yield by enclosing the scattered strips 
of the open fields in the nineteenth century (422). (The italics are the 
reviewer's.) On the other hand, a legitimate use is made of comparative 
knowledge when it is shown how, in the Bengal land settlement, security 
was given to the landlord in the faith that the zemindar would behave 
as an improving eighteenth-century landlord (403), and how the later 
laws protecting the tenant in India afforded a precedent for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s land legislation in Ireland a generation later (413). 

In the second place, many of the references to Canada are mis- 
leading or positively inaccurate. ‘‘In Western Canada to-day wheat 
growing is simply wheat mining (422).”’ It would be as true to say that 
there is to-day no policy of forest protection in Canada. “ British bread 
is made sometimes from wheat grown near the snow line of the Arctic 
(vi).”” It is not. ‘The seeds of Marquis wheat are now staple wheat 
crops all over Canada and the United States of America (233).’’ Marquis 
wheat is a spring wheat and necessarily confined to the spring wheat 
areas. ‘‘ Newfoundland and Nova Scotia were the gates of the settle- 
ment of Eastern Canada (78).’’ Newfoundland never was that; and 
the key to the troubles of Nova Scotia is that, unlike Boston or New 
York, its ports were not the jumping-off point for the settlement of 
Canada. There is no point in contrasting the irrigation necessary in 
India and Australia with “the abundant water power in Canada” (7). 
Canada’s main agricultural problem is the hazard of the rainfall on the 
prairies, where the bulk of her crops are grown. The Canadian Indians 
are not ‘‘dwindling’’ (49). They increased from 105,000 in 1911 to 
110,000 in 1921. ‘Vancouver became a Crown Colony in 1858 (83).” 
In 1849 Vancouver Island was made a crown colony; in 1858 the con- 
tinental territories west of the Rockies were made a crown colony under 
the name of British Columbia; in 1866 the two were united. Mr. Paish 
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is quoted as saying that “practically the whole of the capital which has 
been spent upon railway construction in Canada has been provided by 
the investors of Great Britain (38).”" This is untrue of the original lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which was Canada’s greatest railway 
triumph. “The territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company were taken 
over by the Government of Canada in 1867 (486).”’ The transfer was 
negotiated in 1868, and received Dominion sanction in June, 1869. 
“The merging of six separate colonies, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, into 
one whole . . .”” (23). Here and elsewhere the author writes in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that, between 1841 and 1867, Upper and Lower 
Canada formed the single province of United Canada, the name of 
Upper Canada (or Canada West) being changed to Ontario in the Con- 
federation Act. ‘‘The Canada Company, formed in 1825, and the 
North West Land Company, formed in 1834, both set themselves to 
recruit population for their unoccupied tracts of land (90).”’ John Galt 
became secretary of the Canada Company in 1824, and his son A. T. 
Galt was in charge of the British American Land Company, which was 
formed in 1833 for the settlement of the Eastern Townships, but we 
are unable to throw any light on the “ North-West Land Company formed 
in 1834”’. 

These inaccuracies are surprising after the severe lecture read to 
the Dominions in the preface: ‘‘The Dominions seem at present too 
busy making economic history to find time to write it. If only some 
of the Colonial (sic) Universities would devote their energies to collecting 
material for their economic history, they would preserve much valuable 
material which will soon disappear.”” Perhaps they do so. Perhaps 
their offence is that they have not boiled their knowledge down into an 
accessible text book. 


C. R. Fay 


Chinese Coolie Emigration to countries within the British Empire. By 
PERSIA CRAWFORD CAMPBELL. London: P. S. King and Son. 
1923. Pp. xxiii, 240. (10s. 6d.) 

THE author clarifies her subject at the outset by distinguishing between 

“contract’’ emigration and emigration under the “credit-ticket”’ 

system. The contract system of indentured labour arose in the West 

Indies shortly after the abolition of the slave trade. It was an attempt 

to provide a large supply of labourers to do work which white men 

could not or would not do, and it had its “middle passage’’ and other 
horrors like those of the old slave trade. The chief difference was that 
the period of bondage was limited by the contract, but the freedom so 
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gained was often illusory. This system of emigration persisted in the 
West Indies, with some attempts to ameliorate its conditions, until 
1874. It was taken up again in 1903, in order to secure labourers for 
the Rand mines, and abandoned three years later by consent of the 
British and Transvaal governments. After the mandate over Western 
Samoa was given by the League of Nations to New Zealand, contract 
emigration to the island was permitted under stringent regulations, 
but no report has yet been made about the results of the experiment. 

The credit-ticket system differs from the contract system in the 
fact that the chief agents are Chinese brokers who agree to send labourers 
to foreign countries. The emigrant is indebted to them for the expenses 
of the voyage, he pledges his wages for a period of time (usually much 
shorter than the ‘contract’ period) until his debt has been paid, and 
the broker often sells this claim to a local contractor in the country 
to which the emigrant goes. This was the usual method of emigration 
to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The ‘worst abuses occurred 
in the Chinese ports, where the brokers used harsh methods of im- 
pressing emigrants. In the new countries, although the Chinese suffered 
some hardships, they were able to find means of supporting themselves 
after they had worked out their obligation to the contractors. The 
objections to this system came rather from the white inhabitants, who 
were afraid of competition from this cheap labour, and of deterioration 
in their political and social standards. The determination of the British 
communities to restrict or forbid immigration of Asiatic labourers led 
in some cases to conflict with Great Britain, and accounted for an 
interesting chapter in imperial history. 

The sources of information for this study are varied, and widely 
scattered. The most valuable have been the reports of parliamentary 
commissions appointed to investigate the subject, but frequent reference 
has also been made to parliamentary debates in Great Britain and the 
Dominions, to Foreign Office records, and to newspaper reports. The 
author has presented fairly the circumstances and motives of the various 
groups of people who took part in the transactions, and she has resisted 
the tendency to enlarge upon the sufferings of the emigrants. The 
style, though vigorous, is not easy, for the sentences and paragraphs 
are often over-loaded; but this does not destroy the value of a book in 
which so controversial a subject is so impartially treated. 


The Canadian Budgetary System. By HAROLD G. VILLARD and W. W. 
WILLouGHBYy. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1918. 
Pp. xiii, 379. ($3.00.) 

THE series of studies of which this volume is a part had its origin in 
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the activities of an association of citizens in the United States for co- 
operating with public officials in the scientific study of government with 
a view to promoting efficiency and economy in its operations and ad- 
vancing the science of administration. Studies of the systems of financial 
administration in Great Britain, France, and the United States are 
also included in the series. The volume before us presents a clear and 
systematic outline of the whole system of Dominion financial adminis- 
tration, a comparison with the British system, and a brief discussion of 
some of the evils connected with the Canadian methods. The book is 
well documented, and a number of specimen documents are printed in 
full. Only a general outline of the subject can be given in a book of this 
size, but within its chosen limits the work has been well and carefully 
done. 


H. R. Kemp 


The Canadian annual review of public affairs, 1923. Founded by J. 
CasTELL Hopkins. Toronto: The Canadian Review Company. 
[1924.] Pp. 909. 

It is with great pleasure that we note the appearance of this volume. 

The death of the late Mr. J. Castell Hopkins raised some doubt as to 

the continuance of the Annual Review which he founded at the beginning 

of the present century. Arrangements having been made, however, for 
the continuance of the Review under the guidance of an advisory editorial 
committee composed of the late Sir Edmund Walker, Sir John Willison, 

Dr. G. S. Campbell, Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, and the Hon. Frank 

Carrel, the work is being carried on by Mrs. Castell Hopkins and the 

staff of the Canadian Review Company. Whereas the previous volumes 

were written almost wholly by Mr. Castell Hopkins, this volume is made 
up of contributions from a large number of specialists, and among these 
may be noted such names as those of the Rt. Hon. Sir George Foster, 

Sir John Willison, Professor George M. Wrong, Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, 

Dr. George H. Locke, Mr. J. C. Sutherland, Mr. Robert Stead, Mr. R. 

H. Coates, and Miss Emily Weaver. 

While this method of treatment means in some respects a loss of 
coherence and uniformity, it has in other ways distinct advantages. 
The task of compiling a volume of this sort had come to be almost too 
much for a single writer possessing even the industry of Mr. Castell 
Hopkins, and the present chapters do not, as a rule, reveal the signs of 
haste which almost inevitably made their appearance in the previous 
volumes. The editorial committee are to be congratulated on having 
adopted a method of compilation which, had Mr. Hopkins lived, he 
would probably have had to adopt sooner or later himself. 
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Apart from these changes the present volume follows closely on the 
lines of its predecessors. The only important change to be noted is 
the discontinuance of the annual book lists which Mr. Hopkins used to 
publish at the beginning of his volumes, and the substitution therefor of 
a section on “Libraries and books of Canada”’ by Dr. George H. Locke, 
in which is incorporated the admirable Canadian catalogue of books, now 
published annually by the Toronto Public Library. This list, with its 
fuller bibliographical details, is a distinct advance on the lists which 
preceded it. 

In the historical supplement which was instituted by Mr. Castell 
Hopkins shortly before his death there are included papers on Chatham 
House, the building presented by Colonel and Mrs. R. W. Leonard 
of St. Catharines to the British Institute of International Affairs; an 
account of the history of the Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, 
1848-1923; and a paper on the history and work of the Department of 
Soldiers Civil Re-establishment, by Mr. E. H. Scammell. 

In a preface to the volume, Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun contributes an 
appreciation of the life and work of Mr. Castell Hopkins. 


A l'Ombre des Erables. Par l’Abbé CAMILLE Roy. Québec. Imprimerie 
de l’Action Sociale. 1924. Pp. 348. 
In the preface to this volume the maple-tree is interpreted as ‘‘l’emblé 1e 
accepté, authentique des forces profondes et des espoirs du peuple 
canadien-frangais’’. The dozen or more essays of which it consists 
describe with appreciation, though not uncritically, the work of the 
literary school which flourished in Quebec during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. The last survivor of the group, Pamphile Le 
May, died in his native country of Lotbini¢re, in 1918, at the age of 
eighty-one. The inner history of the movement is thus complete, 
although it is perhaps not yet possible to see it in true perspective with 
other literature. The movement sprang from the articles of Etienne 
Parent in Le Canadien between 1822 and 1840—a fact which is a sufficient 
indication of its political origin. Its immediate inspiration was the 
publication of Garneau’s Histoire du Canada. Its literary masters were 
the French romantics of the early nineteenth century—Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, and Montalembert. These circumstances gave to the 
movement its characteristic features—the interest in historical narrative, 
the intense appreciation of natural beauty, the tendency to melancholy 
which is often apparent in the literature of an ‘‘oppressed”’ people, and 
the pervading religious mysticism. All the members of the group which 
had its centre at Quebec about 1860 show some of these tendencies, 
though individual qualities can be distinguished too. The author, 
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writing for a French audience, has not discussed in detail the most 
widely known members of the school—Louis-Honoré Fréchette and 
Antoine Gérin-Lajoie. The individual essays deal with their followers, 
with Pamphile Le May, Napoléon Legendre, Raphael Gervais, Lionel 
Lindsay, Albert Lozeau, and Blanche Lamontagne. The graceful style 
of the author recommends his subject, and the frequent use of quotation 
makes the book almost an anthology of the poetic work. Beautiful as 
much of this work is, its value, at least for readers who were not born 
in the province of Quebec, is limited by the constant appeal to racial 
tradition. On the other hand, a novel such as Maria Chapdelaine has 
value beyond French Canada—not because of the accurate descriptions 
of local customs, but because it is an artistic expression of man’s conflict 
with nature, which is universal. 


M. G. REID 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


[Anon.] Imperial diplomacy (Round Table, September, 1924, pp. 649-666). 

A discussion of inter-imperial co-operation in foreign affairs since 1919. 

BuELL, R. L. British barriers against the Japanese (Current History, September, 
1924, pp. 962-967). 

An account of the treatment of Japanese immigrants by Canada and Australia. 
[FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.] The resources of the Empire. In twelve 
volumes. London: Ernest Benn. 1924. (£7 7s. net or £1 1s. the volume.) 

Reviewed on page 375. 

Hoscoop, Miss B. Post-war migration from Britain (Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
Sept. 15, 1924, pp. 282-293). 

A statistical analysis of the effects of recent attempts to increase British 
migration to the Dominions. 

Know.eEs, L.C. A. The economic development of the British overseas Empire, 1763-1914. 
London: George Routledge and Sons. 1924. Pp. xv, 555. 

Reviewed on page 376. 

LAGDEN, Sir GopFREY. The native races of the Empire. (The British Empire: A survey 
in twelve volumes, edited by HuGH Gunn.) London: W. Collins Sons and Com- 
pany. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 377. 

A picturesque description of aboriginal tribes of the Empire, containing a 
brief account by W. C. Noxon of the Indians of Canada, under which heading are 
comprised the Eskimos. 

Mitts, J. Saxon. The naval visiting tour (United Empire, October, 1924, pp. 573-580). 

A report of the 30,000 mile tour of the Special Service Squadron to Empire 
ports, between December, 1923, and September, 1924. 

The press and communications of the Empire. (The British Empire: A survey 
in twelve volumes, edited by HuGH Gunn.) London: W. Collins Sons and Com- 
pany. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. xxi, 289. 

Contains a brief account of Canadian newspapers and communications. 

Murpny, D. British principles of government (Canadian Bar Review, September, 1924, 
pp. 433-443). 

An address which was delivered before the Washington State Bar Association, 
in August, 1923. 

Newton, A. P. The universities and educational systems of the British Empire. (The 
British Empire: A survey in twelve volumes, edited by HuGH Gunn.) London: 
W. Collins Sonsand Company. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 282. 

A popular account of education throughout the Empire, containing many 
references to the universities and schools of Canada. 
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“NomAD.”’ The dominions and the Anglo-Russian treaty (United Empire, August, 1924, 
pp. 537-539). 
A discussion of how far the recently proposed Anglo-Russian treaty would 
be binding upon the overseas Dominions. 
SALMON, Epwarp. Has the Exhibition justified itself? (United Empire, October, 1924, 
pp. 581-583). 
An estimate of the success of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 
STEVENSON, J. A. Canada and Downing Street (Foreign Affairs, September 15, 1924, 
pp. 135-146). 
A discussion of changes in the structure of the British Empire that have come 
about through an altered practice in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
WILLLISON, Sir JoHN. Canada's relation to the United States (United Empire, September, 
1924, pp. 546-547). 
A few extracts about inter-imperial preference selected from a speech to the 
New South Wales Branch of the Royal Canadian Institute. 


Il. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 
HEIT, JACQuEs. Glimpses into ancient American discoveries (Americana, October, 1924, 
pp. 385-398). 
An examination into the ‘‘rumours”’ of intercourse between Europe and 
America before the voyage of Columbus in 1492. 
McINNEs, J. CAMPBELL. Canada a nation (Canadian Magazine, October, 1924, pp. 346- 
347). 
A warning against excessive nationalism. 
TROTTER, REGINALD GEORGE. Canadian federation, its origins and achievement: A study 
in nation building. London: J.C. Dent & Sons. 1924. Pp. xiv, 348. (7s. 6d.) 
To be reviewed later. 


(2) New France 
{Anon.] La noblesse de Mgr. de Laval (Bulletin des recherches historiques, Aofit, 1924, 
pp. 243-244). 
A brief account of the family of Montmorency. 
{[Anon.] Le pére Jesuite Réné Ménard (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Novembre, 
1924, pp. 375-376). 
A biographical note upon one of the early missionaries to the Hurons and 
Algonquins. 
CuartieER, Chanoine Emice. Notre droit ecclésiastique sous le régime francais (Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques, Septembre, 1924, pp. 261-272 and Novembre, 1924, 
pp. 356-363). 
Valuable notes upon the relations between church and state during the French 
régime. 
FAuTEvux, AEGIDIus. L’inscription du monument Wolfe et Montcalm (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, Aofit, 1924, pp. 235, 236). E 
A statement about the authorship of the Latin inscription upon the monument 
to Montcalm and Wolfe at Quebec. 
L’ Université de Québec en 1717 (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Novembre, 1924, pp. 377-378). 
A curious misapprehension of Jamerai Duval, that a 
existed at Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 


‘celebrated University” 
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HERRINGTON, W.S. Where Champlain lost his way. Reprinted from the Archeological 
Report, 1923. Pp. 8. 

An attempt to elucidate some details of Champlain’s route in 1615. 

Jackson, W. H. Some side lights on the early history of Stark County, Illinois (Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, April-July, 1923, pp. 134-140). 

Contains some references to early French explorers. 

La BARRE, LE FEBvRE DE. Procés-verbal d'une assemblée tenue a Québec le 10 octobre, 
1682 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, Aofit, 1924, pp. 249-252). 

A contemporary report, by the governor, of a conference upon the relations of 
the colony with the Indians and with the English. 

PACIFIQUE, R.-P. Etudes historiques et géographiques. Ste. Anne de Ristigouche, 
P.Q.: published by the author. 1924.] 

Extraits du Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec: (i) Margelle du puits 
des Recollets de Brouage a Ristigouche, pp. 16; (ii) Jacques Cartier 4 Port-Daniel, 
pp. 5; (iii) Jacques Cartier 4 Gaspé, pp. 5; (iv) Jacques Cartier a I’Ile-du-Prince- 
Edouard, pp. 6; (v) Jacques Cartier 4 Carleton, pp. 6; (vi) Sainte-Anne au Cap- 
Breton, pp. 27; (vii) La Duchesse d’Aiguillon, pp. 22; (viii) La Tribu des Micmacs, 
pp. 20. 

PERRIN, JULIEN. Gloire d Dollard: Piéce historique en cing tableaux. Montréal: Biblio- 
théque de l’Action frangaise. 1923. 

An historical pageant play. 

Roy, P.-G. Les lettres de naturalité sous le régime frangais (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, Aofit, 1924, pp. 225-232). 

An account of the practice of naturalizing foreigners in French Canada, with 
a list of the aliens registered for this purpose by the Supreme Council from 1668 
to 1758. 

Les sources imprimées de l'histoire du. Canada-Frangais: La Revue des 
Deux-Frances (Bulletin des recherches historiques, Aotit, 1924, p. 237). 

An index to the articles about French Canada which were printed in La Revue 
des Deux- Frances during the years 1897 and 1898. 

On hiverna Cartier en 1541-1542? (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Novembre, 1924, pp. 353-355). 

The evidence for believing that Cartier’s settlement of 1541-42 was established 
near the mouth of the Cap-Rouge River. 

Tuompson, J. J. The Catholic clergy in Illinois (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 
October, 1924, pp. 155-163). 

Contains a section about the Canadian Jesuits, who served the Catholics of 
the Illinois country until 1785. 

Father Marquette’s second journey to Illinois (Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, October, 1924, pp. 144-154). 

An account of “‘the first authenticated visit of white men to the site that has 
become Chicago”’. 

History of law in Illinois (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, October, 
1924, pp. 99-133). 

An address to the Illinois State Bar Association, covering the administration 
of the Illinois under the French of Quebec before 1717. 

Titus, W. A. Historic spots in Wisconsin: The venerable La Pointe region (Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, September, 1924, pp. 52-56). 

A popular essay on regional history, in which reference is made to Radisson 

and Groseilliers, Father Allouez, Le Sueur, and other French explorers. 


e 
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(3) British North America before 1867 

Circk-Cétt, Mme Eve. Papineau: Son influence sur la pensée canadienne. Montréal: 
R. A. Regnault & Cie. 1924. Pp. 247. 

To be reviewed later. 

Cowan, JoHN. The Canadian banking system: I. Its beginnings (Canadian Magazine, 
November, 1924, pp. 425-429). 

An account of currency and banking in Canada to 1792. 

Eayrs, Hucu S. Sir Isaac Brock. (Canadian Men of Action, No. I.) Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 108. 

Reviewed on page 360. 

HARRISON, FArRFAX (ed.). With Braddock’s army: Mrs. Browne's Diary in Virginia and 
Maryland (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, October, 1924, pp. 305- 
320). 

Selected portions from the diary of an Englishwoman who accompanied her 
brother, a commissary officer attached to Braddock’s expeditionary force. 

Mac ray, EpcarS. A history of American privateers. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1924. Pp. xl, 519. 

A record of the activities of privateers during the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812-14. 

Morison, J. L. Lord Elgin in India, 1862-63 (Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. I, No. 
2, pp. 178-196). 

An analysis of the Indian administration of the Eighth Earl of Elgin—an 
interesting commentary upon his previous work as governor-general of Canada. 

Nevins, ALLAN. The American states during and after the Revolution, 1775-1789. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 728. 

To be reviewed later. 

RippE.t, W. R. Benjamin Franklin and Canada. Toronto: Published by the author. 
{[1924.] Pp. 64. 

A reprint, with additions, of a paper read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, about Franklin’s ‘‘Canada Pamphlet”’ of 1760 and the visit of the 
American commissioners to Quebec in 1776. 

SHortt, ApAM. Founders of Canadian banking: The Hon. Adam Ferrie, reformer, 
merchant, and financier (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 
1924, pp. 50-63). 

A biographical sketch of the Hon. Adam Ferrie (1777-1863), a prominent 
merchant of Montreal and Hamilton. 

WALLACE, F. W. Wooden ships and iron men: the story of the square-rigged merchant. 
marine of British North America, the ships, their builders and owners, and the men 
who sailed them. London and Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton. [1924.] Pp. xviii, 
337. 

Reviewed on page 360. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 
{Anon.] M. Ernest Lapointe (L’Action Frangaise, Septembre, 1924, pp. 145-150). 
Remarks upon the political career of the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, minister of 
justice in the Dominion cabinet. 
“THE BoMBARDIER”’. The father of the Canadian Artillery (Canadian Defence Quarterly, 
October, 1924, pp. 5-9). 
A note upon the work of Major-General Thomas Bland Strange as inspector 
of Artillery for the Canadian Militia. 
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Brown, Col. J. SUTHERLAND. Military policy of Canada, 1905-1924, and suggestions 
for the future (Canada Defence Quarterly, July, 1924, pp. 18-32). 
A plea for concentrated attention by the cabinet upon the military problems 
of Canada. 
The military survey of Canada (Canadian Defence Quarterly, October, 1924, 
pp. 27-44). 
The history and organization of the Intelligence Department for the Canadian 
Militia. 
BucHAN, JouN. Lord Minto: A memoir. London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1924. Pp. xviii, 352. 
To be reviewed later. 
Canadian annual review of public affairs, 1923. Founded by J. CasTELL Hopxins 
Toronto: The Canadian Review Company. [1924.] Pp. 909. 
Reviewed on page 382. 
PoussETTE, Lt.-Col. G. F. C. A paper on the origin and history of the Army Service 
Corps (Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 1924, pp. 12-22). 
The history of the Service Corps of the British army, and its extension to 
Canada. 
Ross, MARGARET. Sir George W. Ross. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1924.] 
Pp. 195. Reviewed on page 362. 


(5) The Great War 


ANDERSON, Maj.-Gen. Sir W. H. The crossing of the Canal du Nord by the First Army, 
27th September, 1918, (Canadian Defence Quarterly, October, 1924, pp. 63-77). 
A discussion of a battle on the Western Front in which Canadian troops bore 
the weight of the operations. 
MattHews, Lt.-Col. H. H. Am account of the Second Battle of Ypres, April, 1915, 
(Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 1924, pp. 33-45). 
The experience of a company commander prior to and during the fighting. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
LauvrizRE, Emme. Le peuple acadien au xviie siecle (Revue de |'Histoire des Colonies 
Frangaises, 1924, 3e Trimestre, pp. 429-444). 
A part of the author’s book La tragédie d'un peuple (Paris, 1922), reviewed in 
the CANADIAN HiIstorIcaAL REvIEwW for December, 1923, at page 336. 
Macteop, J. E. A. Lord Ochiltree’s colony (Dalhousie Review, October, 1924, pp. 308- 
316). 
An account of the Scottish colony founded at Port aux Baleines, in Prince 
Edward Island, on July 1, 1629. 
SEARY, V. P. Nova Scotia Puritans in the American Revolution (Dalhousie Review, 
October, 1924, pp. 349-354). 
An account of the immigrants from New England in western Nova Scotia 
during the Revolutionary War. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
AupET, F.-J. La Pointe Mondion (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Mai-Aofit, 1924, pp. 155-157). 


Some facts about Joseph Mondion, whose name was probably given to Pointe 
Mondion on the Ottawa River. 
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BoIsMENU, Lto. Les étapes d'un manoir canadien: Le Chateau Masson (Revue Trime- 
strielle Canadienne, Septembre, 1924, pp. 297-309). 

The history of the seigniory of Terrebonne after 1832, when it passed into 
the hands of the Hon. Joseph Masson. 

Bracg, J.C. The evolution of French Canada. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1924. Pp. viii, 466. 
Reviewed on page 365. 
CHOUINARD, F.-XAviER. Nos paysages historiques (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
de Québec, Septembre-Octobre, 1924, pp. 193-199). 
A note on the preservation of historical monuments in the province of Quebec. 
FAUTEUX, AgGipius. La famille Jarret (Bulletin des recherches historiques, Aofit, 1924, 
pp. 253-256; Septembre, 1924, pp. 278-279). 
A note upon the genealogy of Jarret de Verchéres and Jarret de Beauregard. 
Fortin, S. Considérations sur un projet d’organisation et sur les fonctions d'une com- 
mission d'urbanisme de l'Ile de Montréal (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, Sep- 
tembre, 1924, pp. 254-269). 

A scheme for a ‘‘town planning’’ commission for the city and island of Mont- 
real. 

Gaspk, JACQUES DE. Famille Chouinard: Histoire et généalogie. Québec: Imprimerie 
Franciscaine Missionnaire. 1921. Pp. xcvi, 336. 

Reviewed on page 368. 

GosseELin, A.-G. L'abbé Benott Duplein (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Sep- 
tembre, 1924, pp. 273-277). 

The elucidation of some doubtful dates in the career of a French-Canadian 
priest of the seventeenth century. 

[LITERARY AND HiustToRICAL SOCIETY OF QUEBEC.] The centenary volume, 
1824-1924. Québec: L’Evénement Press. 1924. Pp. 109. 

Contains documents about the early history of the Society, and Colonel 
William Wood’s Unique Quebec, which was published separately by the society 
and noticed in the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REviEw for June, 1924, at page 184. 

MassicotTte, E.-Z. Les actes de mariages du Fort Saint-Jean (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, Aofit, 1924, pp. 238, 239). 

The substance of three acts of marriage which are not to be found in Tanguay 
or among the judicial records of the province. 

Berthe de Chailly et Berthe de la Joubardiére (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Novembre, 1924, pp. 364-366). 

Notes from the archives of Montreal about two brothers, both seigneurs on the 

island of Montreal, whose records are often confused by historians. 
De l’usage du fer-blanc sous le régime frangais (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Septembre, 1924, pp. 280-281). 
Evidence to show that tin was used in Canada before the British conquest. 
Noms de rues et de localités dans la région de Montréal (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, Aofit, 1924, pp. 245-246). 

An account of the origin of the name, le Jardin Guilbault. 

Souliers sauvages et souliers de boeufs (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Novembre, 1924, pp. 379-382). 

A note about the foot gear of early days. 

Une coutume curieuse: Le tablier dominical (Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques, Novembre, 1924, pp. 373-374). 
A note about the Sunday costume of Canadian habitants. 
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MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Saint-Frangois-d'Assise de la Longue-Pointe: A brégé historique. 
Montréal: Published by the author. 1924. Pp. 102. 
A brief history of the parish, with an appendix which contains records from 
the census of several years. 
MoNARQUE, GEORGES. La province de Québec: IIme partie, De Mercier @ nos jours 
(Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, Septembre, 1924, pp. 315-326). 
The conclusion of the political history of Quebec since Federation. 
Porcuf, FRANcots. Visite aux Canadiens francais (Les amis d’Edouard, number 68.) 
Paris: Edouard Champion. 1924. Pp. 36. 
The record of a recent visit to Quebec. 
Rivet, L.-A. Honoré Mercier: Patriot et homme d'état. Montréal: Librairie Beau- 
chemin. 1924. Pp. 140. 
The substance of an address which was delivered before a branch of the 
Society of Saint-Vincent de Paul at Montreal, on December 14, 1922. 
Rowat, D. M. The notarial profession in the Province of Quebec, Part II (Canadian Bar 
Review, September, 1924, pp. 460-467). 
An account of some phases of the civil law of Quebec. 
Roy, P.-G. Le four banal dans la Nouvelle- France (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Septembre, 1924, pp. 257-260). 
A note upon the disuse of the custom of the banal oven in New France. 
Scott, JaMEs GuTurRig. Les Ecossais dans la Nouvelle-France (Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie de Québec, Septembre-Octobre, 1924, pp. 211-215). 


An address delivered before the Caledonian Club, Winnipeg, Manitoba, on 
April 4, 1924. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Appison, ARTHUR P. Robert Addison, of Niagara (Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought, September-October, 1924, pp. 420-426). 
An appreciation of Robert Addison (1754-1829), clergyman of the Church of 
England, who built St. Mark’s Church, Newark. 
Cowan, HELEN I. Early settlement in Canada (Canadian Magazine, September, 1924, 
pp. 270-272). 
Extracts from the diary of John McDonald of Glasgow, who emigrated in 
1821, with other Scottish settlers to New Lanark, Upper Canada. 
Dunnam, AILEEN. Political unrest in Upper Canada (Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, June, 1924, pp. 23-25). 
A summary of a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. 
DunuaM, B. MABEL. The trail of the Conestoga. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1924. Pp. 342. 
An historical novel based upon the migration of the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Dutch”’ to 
Canada at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Griffin, J. A. (comp.). A pioneer family: Ancestors and descendants of Richard Griffin 


of Smithville, Ontario. Hamilton, Ontario: Griffin and Richmond Company, 1924. 
Pp. 168. 


Reviewed on page 368. 
Jameson, Mrs. A. B. Impressions of Sault Ste. Marie, 1837 (Michigan History Maga- 
zine, October, 1924, pp. 486-533). 


The last of a series of extracts from Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles, first published in London in 1838. 


‘ 
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(4) The Western Provinces 


Atvorp, C. W. When Minnesota was .a pawn of international politics (Minnesota 
History Bulletin, August-November, 1922, issued in October, 1924, pp. 309-330). 
A paper dealing with the controversy between Great Britain and America from 
1783 to 1818 over the ownership of Minnesota. 
and Carter, C. E. Illinois historical collections: Vol. XVI. Trade and 


politics, 1767-1769. Springfield, Illinois: Published by the trustees of the Illinois 
State Historical Library, 1921. 


To be reviewed later. 
BopLey, TEMPLE. The national significance of George Rogers Clark (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, September, 1924, pp. 165-189). 
A new account of the Virginian officer who secured the Illinois for the Ameri- 
cans during the War of Independence. 
CocHRANE, C. N. David Thompson. (Canadian Men of Action, No. 2.) Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1924. Pp. 173. ($1.00.) 
Reviewed on page 373. 
NEWELL, AARON. North West and Hudson's Bay Companies (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, July, 1924, pp. 199-204). 
A brief account of the union of the two companies in 1821. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


[Arctic PuBLICATIONS COMMITTEE.] Report of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913- 
1918: Volume XI. Geology and Geography. Ottawa: F.A. Acland. 1924. Pp. vi, 
107, 57; maps. 

Contains a report upon The geology of the Arctic coast of Canada, west of the Kent 
peninsula, by J. J. O’Neill and Maps and geographical notes, by K. G. Chipman and 
J. R. Cox. 

Boursonnats, A.-O. Céte Nord (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Québec, 
Mai-Aofit, 1924, pp. 141-154). 

A report of expeditions of 1919 to 1921 to study the water power in some 
northern tributaries of the St. Lawrence River. 

CAMPBELL, PERSIA CRAWFORD. Chinese coolie emigration to countries within the British 
Empire. London: P. S. King and Son. 1923. Pp. xxiii, 240. (10s. 6d.) 

Reviewed on page 380. 


Crark, C. U. Quebec's liquor experiment (Current History, September, 1924, pp. 988- 
991). 


An account of three years of “‘government control’”’ in Quebec, under the 
Quebec Liquor Commission. 
[DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CANADA.] Report of the commissioner of Canadian 
national parks for the year ending March 31, 1923. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1924. 
Pp. 36. 
The annual report upon the national parks, and upon the work done by the 
commissioner to preserve and mark historic sites. 
Fay, C. R. Diminishing returns in agriculture (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, October, 1924, pp. 22-31). 
A paper, based largely upon the history of agriculture in Great Britain and 
Canada, which was read before a joint meeting of the sections on economics and 
agriculture at the British Association in Toronto, August 12, 1924. 
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FETHERSTONHAUGH, Sir F. B. Build up Canada’ (United Empire, September, 1924, 
pp. 523-531). 
An appeal for the investment of British capital in Canadian industries. 
KINDLE, E.M. The terraces of the Lake Melville district, Labrador (Geographical Review, 
October, 1924, pp. 597-602). 
A note on the recent geological history of Labrador. 
LoncstaFF, A. N. A tyro in cloudland (Canadian Magazine, October,, 1924, pp. 339- 
345). 
An account of an expedition by members of the Alpine Club to the top of 
Mount Robson. 
MacGispon, D. A. An introduction to economics for Canadian readers. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xii, 203. 
To be reviewed later. 


McNutty, W. J. Drug smuggling from Canada (Current History, October, 1924, 
pp. 93-97). 


Revelations concerning the traffic in narcotics between Canada and the 
United States. 

PALMER, HowarpD. The Freshfield glacier, Canadian Rockies (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Volume 76, number 11.) Washington: By the Smithsonian Institution. 
1924. Pp. 16. 

An account ,with photographs, of recent observations in the Rocky Mountains. 

SHaw, C. L. Canada’s Oriental problem (Canadian Magazine, October, 1924, pp. 334- 
338). 

Facts about the Oriental population of British Columbia at the present time. 

THORINGTON, J. M. Heights of Athabaska (Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia, October, 1924, pp. 14-20). 

Acollection of speculations by early explorers about the height of the mountains 
surrounding the Athabaska Pass. 

VILLARD, H. G. and WiLLoucHBy, W. W. The Canadian budgetary system. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xiii, 379. ($3.00.) 

Reviewed on page 381. 

WooL_LEN, W. W. The inside passage to Alaska, 1792-1920. Edited by Paut L. Ha- 
WoRTH. In two volumes. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1924. Pp. 342, 318. 


To be reviewed later. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


ABBATT, WILLIAM. The colloquial who’s who. Volume 1. The United States and Canada. 
Tarrytown, New York: Published by the author. 1924. Pp. 109. 
To be reviewed later. 
[Anon.] La monographie dans l'histoire canadienne (Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques, Novembre, 1924, pp. 383-384). 
A statement of the importance of historical monographs. 
Bovey, WiLFRED. McGill and her builders (Canadian Magazine, November, 1924, 
pp. 389-396). 
An historical sketch of McGill University, Montreal, illustrated from etchings 
by Walter R. Duff. 
CAMERON, E. R. Legal education in Ontario (Canadian Bar Review, October, 1924, 
pp. 503-506). 
An argument for university training as a preliminary to the study of law. 
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CAsGRAIN, l’Abbé H. R. Une grande découverte d'histoire (L’ Action Frangaise, Aofit, 1924, 
pp. 93-100). 

An account, from Souvenances canadiennes, of the acquisition of the manu- 
script Journal de Lévis from the comte de Nicolay in 1788. 

CRUTTWELL,C.R. A plea for the teaching of historical geography (History, October, 1924, 
pp. 213-217). 

The reasons for teaching historical geography to school-children and to junior 
students in the universities. 

DuGré, ADELARD. Mgr. Lafléche (L’Action Frangaise, Aofit, 1924, pp. 101-116). 

A study of the career of Mgr. Lafléche, asa priest in the North-west from 1844 
to 1856, and as bishop of Three-Rivers from 1870 to 1898. 

Fry, Epita M. Art in the British Dominions (United Empire, October, 1924, pp. 588- 
590). 

A criticism of the pictures which were exhibited at Wembley by artists of the 
various Dominions. 

Gitpas, M. Un érudit Canadien: Le P. Irénée Ménard (Le Canada frangais, octobre, 
1924, pp. 127-133). 

An account of le Pére Irénée Ménard (Pierre Azarie Ménard), who was born 
at St.-Antoine-sur-Richelieu, on June 17, 1846, and died in the Trappist monastery 
at Port-du-Salut, France, on September 19, 1889. 

Goyau, GEORGEs. Les origines religieuses du Canada. Paris: Bernard Grasset. 1924. 
Pp. xlvii, 285. 

To be reviewed later. 

LEATHEs, Sir STANLEY, and Goocu, G. P. The editorial methods of Sir Adolphus Ward 
(Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 219-224). 

The story of how the Cambridge Modern History, and the Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy were edited. 

Roy, Abbé CAMILLE. A l'ombre des érables: Hommes et livres. Quebec: Imprimerie de 
l’Action Sociale. 1924. Pp. 348. 

Reviewed on page 383. 

Roy, P.-G., and others. Le centenaire de Gérin-Lajoie (Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques, Octobre, 1924, pp. 289-352). 

An attempt, by several well-known French Canadians, to acquaint the younger 
generation with the genre novels of Gérin-Lajoie (1824-1882). 

Une réception a l’Académie royale de Belgique (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, Sep- 
tembre, 1924, pp. 225-253). 

The text of the speeches which were delivered by M. Carton de Wiart and M. 
Edouard Montpetit before the Royal Academy of Belgium on the occasion of the 
reception of M. Montpetit. 

Uzureau, Chanoine Francois. L’abbé Dollier de Casson, supérieur du Seminaire de 
Montréal (Le Canada frangais, octobre, 1924, pp. 134-139). 
A short biographical sketch, containing extracts from early letters. 


VI. ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 
(Contributed by D. Jenness .) 
An appeal by the Indians of Vancouver Island (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 36, 
No. 141, July-September, 1923, pp. 295-297). 
This letter, addressed by the Indians of north-east Vancouver Island to the 


Indian Department, throws an interesting light upon their attitude toward their 
myths and customs. 
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BirKET-SMITH, Kaj. Ethnography of the Egedesminde district, with aspects of the general 
culture of West Greenland (Meddelelser om Gronland, Vol. LXVI.) Copenhagen. 
1924. Pp. 484. 


This is a very thorough and comprehensive study of the Eskimos of the 
Egedesminde district in West Greenland. Particular attention is given to the 
material culture, which has undergone less modification than other phases of life; 
but there is an interesting section on manners and customs and another on the 
ancient Eskimo conception of life. The first 33 pages, which describe the physio- 
graphy, climate, vegetation and animal life of the region, in so far as they influence 
human habitation, are unusually good. The author refers only occasionally to the 
Canadian Eskimos, preferring to restrict his work to a purely ethnographic 
treatise. 


Boas, FRANz. A revised list of Kwakiutl suffixes (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, New York, 1924, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 117-131). 


Vocabulary of the Athapascan Tribe of Nicola Valley, British Columbia (Id., 
pp. 36-38). 


and GoppDAgp, P. E. Ts’ets'aut, an Athapascan language from Portland Canal, 
British Columbia (Id., pp. 1-35). 


Vocabulary of an Athapascan dialect of the State of Washington (Id., 


pp. 39-45). 

The first of these papers is in the nature of an addition to the author’s more 
comprehensive study of the Kwakiutl language, published in The Handbook of 
American Indian Languages (Bulletin 40 of the Bureau of American Ethnology). 
The other three papers give short vocabularies of some Athapascan dialects now 
almost or quite extinct. The vocabularies were collected many years ago before 
it was discovered that most if not all Athapascan dialects are characterized by 
tone systems; while defective in this respect, they do nevertheless disclose some 
striking sound-changes, especially in the Ts’ets’aut tongue, which must be given 
proper weight by the philologist who attempts to reconstruct the parent Athapascan 
forms. 

Capzow, D. A. Eskimo lamps and cooking vessels (Indian Notes, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 1924, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 26-28). 
Eskimo objects from Alaska and St. Lawrence Island (Id., Vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 97-98). 
Unusual Eskimo snow shovel (Id., Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 150-152). 
Short descriptions of some Eskimo objects acquired by the Heye Museum. 
Chief BurraLo Cu1LD LoNG LANCE. When the Crees moved west (Thirty-fourth Annual 
Archaeological Report, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of 
Education, Toronto, Ontario, 1924, pp. 25-34). 

An account, by a Cree Indian, of the first migrations of the Crees to the 
prairies. 

DENSMORE, FRANCES. Conscious effoert toward physical perfection among the Makah 
Indians (American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol.25, No. 4, October-December, 1923, 
pp. 564-567). 

Describes the various forms of massage employed by these Indians in order 
to attain their ideal of physical perfection. 

DucHaussols, R. PERE, 0.M.1. Mid snow and ice. London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. 1923. Pp. 328. 
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A valuable account of the establishment and progress of the Roman Catholic 

missions in the Mackenzie River basin and on the Arctic coast. Most of the book 
is devoted to details of the heroic struggles of the earlier pioneer missionaries. 
Of ethnological information there is very little, save in the few pages that describe 
some customs of the Dog-Rib Indians. 
ES, FRANK. Regional notes on specimens of primitive copper craft. (Thirty-fourth 
Annual Archaeological Report, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister 
of Education, Toronto, Ontario, 1924, pp. 108-113). 

A short paper describing some copper implements found in Ontario. 


FLAHERTY, R. J. My Eskimo friends. New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 


GRA 


1924. Pp. 170. ; 

The author here gives a very brief account of his journeys and experiences 
in the Labrador Peninsula and on the south coast of Baffin Island, when he re- 
discovered the forgotten Belcher Islands and filmed the world-famous moving 
picture, Nanook of the North. The reader will lay down the book with a slight 
feeling of disappointment, especially if he has been fortunate enough to see the 
moving pictures. Mr. Flaherty, he will feel, is an admirable explorer; he carefully 
prepares his plans beforehand and no hardship or perils are allowed to stand in 
the way of his success. Even without this narrative, his pictures testify to his 
unusual tact and skill in handling primitive natives. But he has been too afraid 
of wearying his readers. The geographer will crave fuller descriptions of the new 
regions through which he passed, the ethnologist more details of the family and 
social life of his Eskimo friends and acquaintances. What Mr. Flaherty tells us 
is interesting enough, but it is all too little. Perhaps the chief merit of the book 
is the sympathy it will inspire for the courageous and warm-hearted Eskimos, 
so speedily doomed to extinction unless an enlightened public opinion demands 
proper measures for their protection. 

Both Mr. Flaherty and his publishers are to be congratulated on the choice 
and mode of reproduction of the illustrations. They are fully worthy of the pro- 
ducer of Nanook of the North. The piquant drawings of Wetalltok, the Eskimo 
artist, lend additional variety and charm to an unusually well illustrated book. 
nT, J. G. Bomweau. Anthropometry of the Lake Winnipeg Indians (American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. VII, No. 3, July-September, 1924, pp. 299- 
315). 

The writer gives figures for the stature, span, and sitting height, together with 
information on eye colour and other features, of over 100 Cree and Saulteaux 
Indians from the east side of Lake Winnipeg. 


Hammonp, J. Hucu. Exploration of the ossuary burial of the Huron Nation, Simcoe 


County (Thirty-fourth Annual Archaeological Report, being part of Appendix 
to the Report of the Minister of Education, Toronto, Ontario, 1924, pp. 95-102). 

Random notes on the nature of Huron ossuaries, with instructions concerning 
the proper methods of excavation. 


Jenness, D. La péche chez les Esquimaux du Golfe de la Coronation (Revue Mensuelle, 


premiére année, no. 2, Aofit, 1924, pp. 9-12). Paris, 1924. 
Eskimo string figures (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 36, No. 141, 
July-September, 1923, pp. 281-294). 

The first article is practically a translation of some passages from the author's 
book, The Life of the Copper Eskimos. The second records some Eskimo super- 
stitions attached to the game of string figures, and traces the diffusion of the various 
figures among the different tribes. 
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Lawwiaw, Col. Gro. E. Effigy pipes in stone; Sixth paper (Thirty-fourth Annual 
Archaeological Report, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of 
Education, Toronto, Ontario, 1924, pp. 57-80). 

A continuation of the author’s detailed studies of Iroquoian pipes, illustrated 
by numerous photographs and drawings. It proves in particular that the lizard 
effigy has been used on pipes from very early times right down to the present day. 

MoERAN, J. W. W. McCullagh of Aiyansh. London: Marshall Brothers. [Undated.] 
Pp. 232. 

Although this is primarily a biography of a pioneer missionary on the Nass 
River in British Columbia, scattered throughout the book are many brief but 
valuable sketches of Indian life and character from the missionary’s own pen, 
such as a description of a potlatch, and of the mode of initiation into a secret 
society. 

Moore, Ritey D. Social life of the Eskimo of St. Lawrence Island (American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S., Vol. 25, No. 3, July-September, 1923, pp. 339-375). 

A short sketch, preliminary, one hopes, to a much longer paper, of the economic 
and social life among a little-known group of Eskimos that is fast decreasing in 
numbers. The account of their mortuary customs is particularly good. 


ORCHARD, WILLIAMC. Present day pictography (Indian Notes, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 1924, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 70-73). 

Old porcupine quill-work (Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 157-161). 

The first paper describes and illustrates some rather elaborate picture-writing 
used as a mnemonic record by an Alaskan Eskimo when going to trade at a distant 
store. The second is a description of a coat, probably of Cree origin, that is deco- 
rated with porcupine-quill work. 

Orr, R. B. The Crees of New Ontario (Thirty-fourth Annual Archaeological Report, 
being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario, 1924, pp. 9-24). 

RHOADES, G. E. Prehistoric Iroquois culture. (Id., pp. 89-94). 

The first paper consists mainly of extracts from the writings of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Catlin, and the Jesuit fathers. The second is a short outline of early 
Iroquoian culture as reconstructed from the archaeological remains. 

Sapir, E. The Algonkin affinity of Yurok and Wiyot kinship terms (Journal de la Société 
des Américanistes de Paris, N.S., t. XV, 1923, pp. 36-74). 

The rival whalers, a Nitinat story (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 3, No. 1, July, 1924, pp. 76-102). 

——_————. Personal names among the Sarcee Indians (American Anthropologist, N.S., 
Vol. 26, No. 1, pp. 108-119). 

In the former paper the author strengthens his theory that the Yurok and 
Wiyot dialects of California are genetically related to the Algonkian dialects of 
eastern Canada and the United States by proving marked resemblances in the 
kinship terms of the two areas. His second paper consists of a short story in one 
of the Nootka dialects of Vancouver Island, with a translation and grammatical 
analysis of the text. The analysis gives a serviceable idea of the structure of the 
Nootka language, pending the appearance of a full grammar. In his third paper 
Dr. Sapir shows that nearly all the personal names among the Sarcee Indians near 
Calgary are of Blackfoot origin, although their language, unlike that of the Black- 
foot, belongs to the Athapascan group. 
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SPECK, FRANK G. Eskimo collection from Baffin Land and Ellesmere Land (Indian 
Notes, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1924, 
pp. 143-149). 

Micmac slate image (Id., pp. 153-154). 

Reptile lore of the northern Indians (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 36, 
No. 141, July-September, 1923, pp. 273-280). 

Mistassini hunting territories in the Labrador Peninsula (American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S., Vol. 25, No. 4, October-December, 1923, pp. 452-471). 

The first paper is a description of a few implements and art objects acquired by 
the Heye Museum. It contains also a crude sketch-map illustrating the journey 
of Alfred Tremblay, a member of Captain Bernier’s expedition of 1912-13, to Pond’s 
inlet; the map was drawn by Tremblay’s Eskimo companion Nookudla. The 
other three papers describe various aspects in the culture of the north-eastern 
Algonkian tribes of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. The author discovered 
among the Mistassini of the Labrador Peninsula exactly the same division of 
territory into family hunting-grounds as among the Micmacs and Malecites of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Sguarr, Joun. The Indian tribes on the St. Lawrence at the time of the arrival of the 
French. Translated from Histoire de la colonie frangaise en Canada, by |’Abbé 
Faillon, Villemarie, 1865, Tome I, Note XVIII, pp. 524-533 (Thirty-fourth Annual 
Archaeological Report, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of 
Education, Toronto, Ontario, 1924. 

THALBITZER, W. The Ammassalik Eskimo, second part (Meddelelser om Gronland, 

Jol. XL.) Copenhagen, 1923. Pp. 564. 

The first part of Thalbitzer’s great work on the Ammassalik Eskimos appeared 
ten years ago as volume XXXIX of the Meddelelser om Gronland series. In the 
present volume he treats of the music and songs of the Ammassalik natives, tran- 
scribing the music from phonograph records. The texts of the songs are copiously 
annotated with grammatical and explanatory notes, which, combined with the 
grammatical sketch given in the introduction, enable comparisons to be made with 
other Greenland dialects. Lack of space prevented the publication of more than 
three or four folk-tales. Throughout the book there are numerous references to 
parallels from the Eskimo regions of Canada and Alaska. 

UHLENBECK, C. C. Some word-comparisons between Blackfoot and other Algonquian 
languages (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 3, No. 1, July, 1924, 
pp. 103-108). 

This paper gives the related forms of many Blackfoot words and stems in a 
number of eastern Algonkian dialects, which should make it exceedingly valuable 
to students who have the opportunity for comparative studies in this field. 

Wa tis, Witson D. Beliefs and tales of the Canadian Dakota (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. 36, No. 139, January-March, 1923, pp. 36-101). 

A collection of folk-tales, preceded by an outline of the cosmogonical beliefs of 
the Dakota Indians. 

WATERMAN, T. T. North American Indian dwellings (Geographical Review, Vol. XIV, 
January, 1924, pp. 1-25). 

In this very suggestive paper the author discusses all the different types of 
permanent dwellings used by the Indians north of Mexico. He distinguishes two 
primary types, the wigwam in the east and the underground house of the plains 
and Pacific coast. He considers that the enormous plank houses of British Columbia 
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and the elaborate masonry structures of the cliff-dwellers in Arizona and New 
Mexico both developed from the underground house. The paper has a number of 
excellent illustrations, some from very ancient sources. 

WATERMAN, T. T. Some conundrums in northwest coast art (American Anthropologist, 
N.S., Vol. 25, No. 4, October-December, 1923, pp. 435-451). 

Four separate problems are offered for solution in this paper, viz., the origin of 
a peculiar triangular area on representations of the shark; the origin and purpose 
of the pits found in old houses from Alaska to northern California; the meaning 
and purpose of totem-poles; and the reason for the peculiar form of the sheets of 
copper so highly prized by the west coast natives. Tentative answers are given 
to all these problems. 

Witpscuut, W. Blackfoot beaver bundle (Indian Notes, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1924, pp. 138-141). 
A brief account of the mode of transfer of the valuable beaver bundles, one of 
which has been acquired by the Heye Museum. 
WINTEMBERG, W. J. Cowry shells from archaeological sites in Ontario (American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S., Vol. 26, No. 1, January-March, 1924, pp. 119-120). 
Certain eye designs on archaeological artifacts from North America (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, 1923, pp. 57-69). 
Unusual stone artifacts from Ontario (Thirty-fourth Annual Archaeological 
Report, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario, 1924, p. 81). 

‘The first paper is a short note pointing out that the cowry shells that are 
occasionally found on ancient Indian sites in eastern Canada pre-date the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and were probably introduced by the French. The second outlines 
the geographical distribution and suggests an origin for some curious eye designs 
on Indian objects in eastern North America. The last paper figures a curious 
implement found in Lanark County, Ontario; it is probably of Algonkian origin, 
and may have been a dagger, knife, or spear point. 
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Ontario 
Teachers’ Manuals, Etc. 


The Minister of Education directs attention to the fact that, when some 
years ago the Ontario Teachers’ School Manuals were first introduced, Boards 
of School Trustees were furnished with a copy of each, bound in paper, free of 
charge, to be placed in the School Library. For the same purpose, the Manual 
entitled “‘Topics and Sub-Topics’’, has been supplied free to schools where there 


are Fifth Forms. 


In future, however, the Manuals must be purchased by Boards of Trustees 


and others as follows: 


(1) Paper bound copies of the following Ontario Teachers’ Manuals, 
free of postage, from the Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 


Toronto: 
Teaching English to French-speaking pupils..................... 15c. 


(2) The following publications are also obtainable from the Depart- 


ment of Education: 


(Remit by Money Order. Stamps not Accepted.) 
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(8) The editions of the following Ontario Teachers’ Manuals, bound 
in cloth, from a local bookseller, or the publishers: 


Retail Postage 
Primary Reading, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto (Revised 


Notes on Ontario Readers, II, III, and IV, Copp, Clark 

Composition and Spelling, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto.... = 21c. 9c. 
Arithmetic, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto................. 20c. 9c. 
Household Management, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto..... 
Literature, Copp, Clark Co., Toronto.................. 15¢c. 6c. 
Grammar, The Ryerson Press, Toronto................ 14c. 6c. 
Geography, The Ryerson Press, Toronto............... 
Nature Study, The Ryerson Press, Toronto............ 19c. 8c. 
Act, The Ryerson Press, Toronto’... 50c. 18c. 
Writing, The Ryerson Press, Toronto.................. 19c. 5c. 
Suggestions for Teachers of Science, Copp, Clark Co., 

Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, The Ryerson 

Household Science for Rural Schools, The Ryerson Press, 


The following Ontario Normal School Manuals, bound in cloth, may 
be purchased from a local bookseller, or the publishers: 


Retail Postage 


Science of Education, The Ryerson Press, Toronto...... 32c. 9c. 
History of Education, The Ryerson Press, Toronto...... 29c. 7c. 
School Management, The Ryerson Press, Toronto....... 30c. 8c. 
Manners, McClelland & Stewart, Toronto.............. 25c. 4c. 


A discount of 20 per cent. off the prices of the Normal School Manuals and 
the Manuals listed under (3) above is allowed when the books are purchased from 
the publishers, express or postal charges being extra. 


A copy of “The Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools, 1919, was 
presented to each School Library by the Executive Council, Strathcona 
Trust. It may be obtained from The Copp, Clark Company, Limited, 
Toronto, for 50c. 
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Aniversity of London Historical Series Ho. 4 


Tudor Economic Documents 


Being Select Documents Illustrating the Economic and Social 
History of Tudor England 


By R. H. Tawney, B.A., Reader in Economic History in the University of London 
and EILEEN Power, M.A., D.Lit., Lecturer in Economic History at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. $6,00, 


The Waning of the Middle Ages 


A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought and Art in France and the 
Netherlands in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


By J. Huizrnaa, Professor in the University of Leiden 


The author believes that, in order to understand the history of a period, it is necessary 
to acquire, so far as possible, an idea of the way in which the men of that period looked 
at life, God, the Universe. Their views may seem to us to the last degree irrational 
and absurd, but they are part of their history none the less, besides being essential to a 
really complete comprehension of the more obvious and, to our eyes, rational series 
of events in that history. 

Mr. Huizinga applies these considerations to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
or, to use his own phrase, the declining Middle Ages, and concentrates his attention 
mainly on France and Burgundy, where the fundamental characteristics of Medievalism 
are most clearly visible, and exist in the most extreme form. $5,40. 


C. 0. P. EC. 
Christian Citizenship 


By the Rev. Epwarp SHILLITO 


At the request of the Executive Committee of C.O.P.E.C. the Rev. E. Shillito has 
prepared a book dealing with the ideals and aims of C.O.P.E.C., tracing its connection 
with the past and discussing its possibilities for the future. It contains some account 
of the Conference itself, the three years’ preparatory campaign throughout England, 
and the work of the Commissions. $1,25. 


The C.0.P.E.C. Commission Reports 


Discussed at Birmingham, April 5th-12th, 1924 


The Nature of God and His Purpose for _International Relations, $0.70. 


the World, $1.00. - Christianity and War, $0.70. 
Education, $1.00. Industry and Property, $1.00. 
The Home, $1.00. Politics and Citizenship, $0.70. 
The Relation of the Sexes, $1.00. The Social Function of the Church, $1.00. 
Leisure, $0.70. Historical Illustrations of the Social 
The Treatment of Crime, $0.70. Effects of Christianity, $0.70. 


A set of the Twelve Reports, $10.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


210 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 
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“Tt is a pleasure to peruse a book so eminently readable.’-—MonTREAL 
STAR. 


Lord Minto: A Memoir 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


“It is one of the chief virtues of Col. Buchan’s 
book that it gives an authentic and impartial account 
of Lord Minto’s regime in Canada.’—S. MorGAn 
POWELL. 


Mr. Buchan's memoir of Lord Minto has been written with full 
access to family papers and to official records. It is, therefore, a valuable 
contribution to the history of the Empire, and, also, an interesting 
study of a fascinating personality. 


The chapters which cover Lord Minto’s term of office in Canada 
deal very comprehensively with his efforts towards the creation of a 
Canadian defence system, and his intimate and cordial relations with 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, during a period when a new theory of the Empire was 
coming into being. 


Other Books by Mr. Buchan 


Greenmantle. Prester John. 

John Burnet of Barns. The Watcher by the Threshold. 
A Lost Lady of Old Years. Salute to Adventurers. 

The Half-Hearted. A Lodge in the Wilderness. 
The Moon Endureth. Mr. Standfast. 

Sir Walter Raleigh The Path of the King. 

The Thirty-Nine Steps Huntingtower. 


These fourteen books comprise the uniform edition of Mr. Buchan’s 
romances. Bound in limp leather. $1.75 per volume; bound in 
cloth boards, $1.25 per volume. 


A HISTORY OF THE WAR 


THE NORTHERN MUSE 

An anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry.......... .$3.00 
POEMS SCOTS AND .. $1.00 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited 
77 Wellington St. W. Toronto 
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On Topics of Current Interest 


A HISTORY OF FARMERS’ MOVEMENTS IN CANADA. By Louis Aubrey 
Wood, Ph.D. 


A comprehensive picture of the manner in which a remarkable series of farmers’ 
movements, occurring in Canada since 1872, has affected the social, economic, and 
political life of the country. Cloth, $2.50. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN WESTERN CANADA. By W. A. Mac- 
kintoch, M.A., Ph.D. 


An investigation of co-operative marketing and purchasing in the prairie provinces, 
in which the author considers the current problem of Wheat Pools and traces the 
history of the endeavour of agricultural regions to obtain access to larger markets. 
Interesting and practical. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By R. G. Mac- 
Beth, M.A., D.D. 


A chronicle of the romance and adventure that pertains to the building and progress 
of the C.P.R. Illustrated and handsomely bound. $2.50. 


Prices Quoted Cover Postage 
THE RYERSON PRESS 


PUBLISHERS TORONTO 


Gipper Canada College 


Toronto 


Main School for Boys from 14 to 18. 
Preparatory School for Boys from 9 to 14. 


Calendar and application form may be obtained from the Bursar. 


Winter Term opens January 7, W. L. GRANT, M.A., LL.D., 
at 9.15 a.m. Principal 
Officers Council 
Canadian 
OTTAWA 


PIERRE GEORGES ROY 


 Wistorical Association cconcew. weone 


C-M.BARBEAU Subscriptions ($2.00 per annum) should 
my. F. KENNEY be sent to the Secretary - Treasurer, HALIFAX 


Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa 


OTTAWA 
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HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
Vol. I, comprising: 
1. Louisbourg in 1745, the anonymous ‘Lettre d’un Habitant 
de Louisbourg”’, edited and translated by GEORGE M. 


2. Preliminary stages of the peace of Amiens, by H.M. Bowman 0.75 
3. Public debts in Canada, by J. Roy Perry................. 0.50 


Vol. II, comprising: 

1. City Government in Canada, by S. MorLey WICKETT. 
Westmount, a municipal illustration, by W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
Municipal government in Toronto, by S. MorLEY WIcKETT 0.50 

2. Municipal government in Ontario, by A. SHorTT. Muni- 
cipal government in Ontario, by K. W. McKay. Biblio- 
saad of Canadian municipal government, by S. MorLEy 

3. Municipal history of Manitoba, by ALAN C. Ewart. Muni- 
cipal government in the North-west Territories, by S. Mor- 
LEY WICKETT. Municipal institutions in the Province of 
Quebec, by R. STANLEY WEIR. Bibliography (supple- 
mentary), by S. MORLEY WICKETT....................... 0.50 

4. Evolution of law and government in the Yukon Territory, 
by J N. Ettiotr Brown. Local government in British 
Columbia, by S. Mortey WIcKETT. Local government in 
the Maritime Provinces, by WALTER C. Murray. Local 
government in Newfoundland, by D. W. Prowse. Some 
notes on the charters of Montreal and related statutes, by 
the Hon. R. STANLEY WEIR. The civic administration of 
Montreal, by the Hon. Paut G. MARTINEAU. City govern- 
ment in Ottawa, by Frep. Cook. Present conditions, by 
S. Mortey Wickett. Bibliography (supplementary), by 
(Vol. II complete, cloth binding, $3.50) 

Vol. III. No. 1: A colony of Emigrés in Canada, 1789-1816, by 


No. 2: The Maseres letters, 1766-1768, edited by W. STEWART 
Extra volume: Roman economic conditions, by E. H. 


G. DUCHARME, BOOKSELLER 
133, RUE ST LAURENT, MONTREAL, CANADA 


SPECIALIST IN AMERICANA AND CANADIANA 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


CATALOGUE No. 6 


| Consisting mostly of CANADIANA, with a few other books on Fishing, Travel, 
and Biography, about 1000 titles, will be ready early in January. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR A COPY 


THORBURN & ABBOTT 


173 SPARKS ST. - OTTAWA 
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The Anibversity of Toronto 


(The Provincial University of Ontario) 


The University of Toronto has the following Faculties: Arts 
(including Sciences and Commerce), Medicine, Applied Science and 
Engineering, Household Science, Education (Ontario College of 
Education), Forestry, Music, School of Graduate Studies. 


Special Departments: Public Health Nursing, Social Service, 
University Extension. 


Arts Colleges: University College, Victoria College, Trinity 
College, St. Michael’s College. 


Federated Theological Colleges: Knox College, Wycliffe 
College. 


Affiliated Colleges: Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Ontario Veterinary College, Ontario College 
of Pharmacy, Ontario College of Art. 


Other institutions controlled by the University: Connaught 
Laboratories (in which insulin, sera, and antitoxins are manu- 
factured), Royal Ontario Museum (in conjunction with the 
Provincial Government), Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


The University has very close affiliation with the Toronto 
General Hospital and privileges in the Sick Children’s Hospital, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Western Hospital, and the new Psychiatric 
Hospital. 


Hart House, a unique recreational, social and athletic centre 
for male students. Residences for men and women students. 
Students’ Union for women. Average annual enrolment, apart from 


that in affiliated colleges and in extension courses, approximately 
5,000. 


Address: 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
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Department of Education for Ontario | 


The Adolescent School Attendance Act, which was passed by the 
Legislature in 1919, stated that it should come into force and take 
effect on a day to be named by the Lieutenant-Governor by proclama- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Governor, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Education, has approved of the issuing of the proclamation bringing 
each provision of the Act into force and effect at a time sufficiently in | 
the future to enable all concerned to fully prepare for satisfactorily 
carrying into effect the desired additional educational improvements. 


complete education being possible for all between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years. The following are the principal sections of the Act 
and the date when each is to be effective. 


The carrying out of the provisions of the Act will result in a more | 


Section 3 (1). Every adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age shall attend school for the full time during which the schools of 
the municipality in which he resides are open each year, unless excused 
for the reasons hereinafter mentioned. This section of the Act is to be 
effective on September Ist, 1921. | 


Section 7 (1). Unless excused for reasons hereinafter mentioned, 
every adolescent between sixteen and eighteen years of age shall attend 
Part Time Courses of Instruction, approved by the Minister, for an 
aggregate of at least three hundred and twenty hours each year dis- 
tributed as regards times and seasons as may suit the circumstances of | 
each locality when such Courses of Instruction are established in the 
municipality in which he resides or is employed. This section of the 
Act is to be effective September Ist, 1925. 


| 
Section 9. On and after such date as may be fixed by the Lieutenant- | 
Governor by proclamation, every urban municipality with a population | 
of five thousand and over shall and any other municipality or school | 
section may, through the authorities hereinafter named, establish and 
maintain Part Time Courses of Instruction for the education of adoles- 
cents between fourteen and eighteen years of age. This section of the 
Act is to be effective on September Ist, 1922. 


The full text of the Act will be found in Chapter 78 Ontario Statutes 
1919. A copy of the law in pamphlet form can be obtained by applica- 


tion to the Deputy Minister of Education, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


Toronto, December, 1924 
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MANUAL TRAINING and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


IN 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


As a stimulus to the introduction of Manual Training and Household 


Science Courses in the Rural Schools, grants are made by the Depart- 
ment of Education to the Boards of School Trustees where equipment 
is provided for such courses of sums varying from $45.00 to $75.00 per 
annum, and grants are made to teachers who give the instruction of 


sums varying from $15.00 to $60.00 per annum. 


The courses of instruction in those subjects are as desirable and as 
necessary for the boys and girls in rural localities as for those in urban 
municipalities, and they should, therefore, have the same opportunities 


to benefit by such instructions as pupils in Urban Schools. 


In addition to the practical training tor Industrial and Home Work 


that Manual Training and Household Science provide, the latter offers 
the inducements of hot lunches to the pupils of the school with the 


added interest to the school work which it accomplishes. 


Full particulars are given in the Manual on Household Science which 


may be obtained from local dealers at 40c. per copy, or it may be obtained 
direct from the publishers, the Ryerson Press, Toronto, at the same 


price, 40c., less 20% discount with 7c. added for postage. 


Toronto, December, 1924. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


High School Boards and Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL 


AND 


ART SCHOOLS 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


Day and Evening Classes 
may be conducted in accordance with the 


regulations issued by the Department of 
Education. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction is 
given in various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction of AN 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

Application for attendance should be made 
to the Principal of the school. 


Commercial Subjects, Manual Training, 
Household Science and Agriculture 
and Horticulture are provided for in the 
Courses of Study in Public, Separate, Con- 
tinuation and High Schools and Collegiate 


Institutes, Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 
Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, December, 1924. 
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THE STUDY OF BIOGRAPHY 
IS ONE OF THE BEST METHODS OF STUDYING HISTORY 


Not only does one get in a biography a comprehensive idea of the 
general history of the period dealt with, but one gets also a narrative 
interest which is lacking as a rule in short histories of a general 
character. 


Two New Series of Canadian Biographies 


CANADIAN STATESMEN 
CANADIAN MEN OF ACTION 


Edited by W. STEWART WALLACE, M.A. 
Librarian, University of Toronto 


These series present the life stories of important figures in Canadian 
history in a way which is at once brief, interesting, and accurate. 


The Following Titles are Ready or in Preparation 


CANADIAN STATESMEN 


I. SIR JOHN MACDONALD II. THOMAS D’ARCY McGEE 


By W. Stewart Wallace, By Alexander Brady, 
Librarian of the University of Formerly Frofessor of History 
Toronto, and Editer of the in Wesley College, Winni- 
‘“‘Canadian Historical Re- peg, and now lecturer in 
view.”’ Political Scienceinthe Uni- 


versity of Toronto. 


CANADIAN MEN OF ACTION 


I. SIR ISAAC EROCK II. DAVID THOMPSON 
By Hugh &. Eayrs By Charles N. Cochrane, 
Presicert of the Macmillan Associate Professor of Greek 
Company cf Caraca. and Roman History in Uni- 


versity College, Toronto. 


Ill. SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 


By Ralph Flenley 
Associate Professor of History in the University 
of Tercnto 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
70 BOND STREET ; TORONTO 
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THIS ELECTRICAL POCKET LAMP 
NEEDS NO REFILLS OR 
BATTERIES 


You make your own electricity by merely pressing the lever. 


IT WILL LAST FOR EVER 


No electricity is stored in the lamp, and therefore none can be 
wasted. There is nothing to deteriorate or get out of order. A 
strong white ray of light is produced in a moment. It is always 
ready for use, always a trouble-free light. 


Small in size 


Light in weight 
Handy to carry 


Price $3.00, post free 


ALFRED KRAUS, 
94, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, 


LONDON N.W.4. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 


A Collection of Real Worth 


MELANGES HISTORIQUES 


By DR. BENJAMIN SULTE 
Scattered and unpublished studies compiled and annotated by 
GERARD MALCHELOSSE 


Content of the ten volumes published, part’y French and English: 


Vol. 1, 1918, pp. 164, illustrated $1. 
Prétendue découverte de l’Amérique par les Irlandais; Québec en 1629-31; 
Beauport vs Québec; La Compagnie des Habitants; Nicolas Perrot a Bécancour; 
Chouart et Radisson 4 Londres en 1666; Ce que nos ancétres buvaient; Le 
Systéme seigneurial; Ki8et et la Chaudiére-Noire; Pierre Bisaillon en Penn- 
sylvanie; Les Notaires Adhémar; Titres de Noblesse de d’Amours; Early 
history of the Militia; Canadian Militia under the French Regime. 

Vol. 2, 1919, pp. 156 
La Formation des Grands Lacs; Les Rochelais et le Canada; Jean Verrazano; 
Le Siége du Long-Saut; La Famille de Billy; Premiéres connaissances du 
Mississipi; Pompe 4 feu aux Trois-Riviéres; Les Canadiens aux Illinois au 
XVIIle siécle; First Parliament of Upper Canada. 

Vol. 3, 1919, pp. 148, illustrated J 
Histoire de la pomme de terre; Versailles, Voltaire et les arpents de neige; 
Le Forillon; Charles Thomas; Les Bourgeois de la Cie. du Nord-Ouest; 
Voyageurs et hommes de cages; Les Marchés des Trois-Riviéres, Essai de 
commerce avec les Antilles en 1866; The Cape Rouge. 

Vol. 4, 1919, pp. 104, illustrated 

Sir George-Etienne Cartier. (Hs life and his works.) 

Vol. 5, 1920, pp. 128 A 
‘Les termes Américain et Indien; Les Deux Duplessis; M. LeGaufire et son 
testament; Le Moulin banal au Canada; La Semaine sainte en 1645: Verdun; 
Monnaie de carte et valeur de Vargent; Un Sermon du Cygne de Cambrai; 
La Famille de Galifet; L’Exode de 1760-63; Bear River in Acadia; Father 
Marquette. 

Vol. 6, 2080, gp. 
Les Forges Saint-Maurice. 

u Mississipi en “1632; “L! Episode ‘de I’'lle de Sable; Martyrologe, 1640-65; 
Histoire du sucre d’ érable; Le Marquis de Miscou; La Famille et la riviére 
Gatineau; Pierre Ducalvet ; Le Dr. Badelard et le mal de la Baie-Saint-Paul; 
Duberger, By et le plan relief de Québec; It was a rare book: reasons why 
copies of the original Jesuits’ Relations are few and far between; The Jesuits’ 
Relations and Allied Documents. 

Vol. 8, 1922, pp. 148, illustrated 
Le Régiment de Carignan. 

Vol. 9, 1922, pp. 74, 15 illustrations... 

Le Fort de Chambly (collaboration of Gérard Malchelosse). 

Vol. 10, 1922, pp. 160, illustrations $1.00 
La Riviere-du- Loup (Louiseville); Lachine; L’Amiral sir Wm. Phips; L’Ile-a- 
la-Fourche (Nicolet); Le Chateau Bigot; L’Ile de Jersey; Early Explorers 


of Canada; Early Forts in the North-West; Sources of Information: Canada’s 
History. 


G. DUCHARME 


PUBLISHER 


133 St. Lawrence Blvd. MONTREAL 
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Department of Education for Ontario 


SCHOOL AGES 


AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


In the educational system of Ontario provision is made in the Courses 
of Study for instruction to the child of four years of age in the Kinder- 


garten up to the person of unstated age who desires a Technical or 


Industrial Course as a preparation for speeial fitness in a trade or pro- 


fession. 


All schools established under the Public Schools Act shall be free 
Public Schools, and every person between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, except persons whose parents or guardians are Separate 
School supporters, shall have the right to attend some such school in the 
urban municipality or rural school section in which he resides. Children 
between the ages of four and seven years may attend Kindergarten 
schools, subject to the payment of such fees as to the Board may seem 


expedient. Children of Separate School supporters attend the Separate 
Schools. 


The compulsory ages of attendance under the School Attendance 
Acts are from eight to sixteen years and provision is made in the 
Statutes for extending the time to eighteen years of age, under con- 
ditions stated in The Adolescent School Attendance Act of 1919. 


The several Courses of Study in the educational system under the 
Department of Education are taken up in the Kindergarten, Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, and 
in Industrial and Technical Schools. . Copies of the Regulations regard- 
ing each may be obtained by application to the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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Give one of these books for Christmas 
and you give pleasure 


BYRON: THE LAST JOURNEY, 1823-1824. By Harold Nicolson........ $3.50 


“The book is a most valuable contribution to the literature of criticism. It will 
serve as an authoritative work for the future on the most important period of the 
life of one of the most fascinating figures in the long line of England’s poets.”—S. 
MorGAn-PowELt in the “‘ Montreal Daily Star.” 


NELL GWYNNE. By Arthur Irwin Dasent........................00000e 


Her life story from St. Giles’s to St. James’s with some account of Whitehall and 
Windsor in the reign of Charles the Second. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS FOR CANADIAN READERS. By D. A. 


. the author furnishes an excellent example for other economic writers. 
The excellence of the book lies in its clarity and conciseness as an Introduction, and in 
the concrete illustrations drawn from the facts of Canadian industry.”—JOURNAL OF 
THE CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


“Here is a close-packed book. Mr. Guedalla writes his history not as one who 
consults and transcribes documents, but as one who has so lived in the period that fact, 
comment, gossip, quotation, simply flow from the tip of his pen.”—Puncu. 


THE OLD WORLD HOUSE: ITS FURNITURE AND DECORATION. By 
Herbert Cescinsky. 2volumes. Half-leather bound........... $20.00 


Written to meet a general demand for a book on decoration and antique furniture, 
by an expert on the subject, yet dealing only with such examples as the modest collector 
can acquire. Practically every page is illustrated with splendid photographs. 


ETCHERS AND ETCHING: CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE ART 
TOGETHER WITH TECHNICAL EXPLANATIONS OF MODERN 
ARTISTIC METHODS. By Joseph Pennell. New Edition. Tlus- 
“Mr. Pennell’s book, designed for the collector as well as the student, is a beautiful 
piece of book-making; the reproductions of the etchings are much finer than those 
commonly to be met with. . . . The book asa whole does etching a great service.” 
—TuHeE NatTION. 


LONDON. By Sydney Dark. With 56 illustrations by Joseph Pennell . .$7.50 

This book has a special interest because it is the only one on London illustrated 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell. The 55 illustrations by this distinguished artist portray some 
of the most typical scenes of the great city, and Mr. Sydney Dark's aimee forms 
an attractive accompaniment to the pictures, 


PERSONALITY IN POLITICS. By William Bennett Munro, Professor of 
Municipal Government at Harvard University................... $1.76 


A contribution to the literature of practical politics. The discussion is illuminated 
by numerous references to the election campaigns of the past thirty years, especially in 
the larger American cities. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
ST. MARTIN'S HOUSE - TORONTO 
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